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CARLYLE AND CARLY LE’S WIFE. 


BY EMBLY J, MACKINTOSH. 

All parties, however, are substan- 
tially agreed, at last, as to the char- 
acter of Carlyle. Even those who 
_ Censure Froude for his frankness de- 
scribe Carlyle in’ much the same way 

q Oude does, It is impossible, in- 
‘to read the letters and diary of 







pronounced by another, as to details ; 
» but, in all material respects, the judg- 
ment will be the same. Now, what 
is that. judgment ? 

And first as to Carlyle’s literary 
position. Was he the prophet that his 
admirers, forty years ago, when he 
was at the zenith of his popularity, 
considered him to be? It is gener- 
ally conceded, we think, that he was 
not. His writings, as a whole, were 
destructive, not constructive: he was 
always finding fault, never suggest- 
ing a remedy, His ‘‘ Cry aloud, and 
spare not’’ was rather the yoice of 
hopeless despair than that of faith or 
even wisdom. His influence, so far 

as it went, was to deify strength, and 

HE controversy which raged so hotly, after ; regard success as & proof of merit; in short, to 

the appearance of Froude's Life and Letters of | take it for, granted that ‘might was right.” 
Carlyle,’ has at last died down, Nor wouldit bene- | Otherwise, Providence—for this is really his phil- 
fit the world to rekindle the faded embers. As | oxophy—would, bave ordered things otherwise, 
to the attitude which a biographer should hold } This may not have been consciously his intention, 
towards the dead, there will always be @ differ- | perhaps, But, in elevating Frederick the Great on 
ence of opinion, One side will think it better to  w pedestal, and calling on the world to bow down 
indite vose-water memoirs, in which all the salient and worship the robber of Silesia, Carlyle did what 
points of character have been polished away by he could to teach men to regard cynicism, breach 
incessant adulation, The other, remembering } of faith, all the worst vices of the Machiavellian 
what Cromwell said to Lely: ‘Paint my face— } policy, as justifiable, provided success attended 
mole and. all," will endeavor to depict the real; them, What is this but the maxim, in another 
man, with his foibles as well as his virtues, shape, that the ‘end sanotifies “a A aalid 
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must show the way out of 
the wilderness. And, ag 
Carlyle has not done this, 
we deny that he was a 
prophet, 

That this is no one- 
sided judgment may be 
shown by a few extracts 
from the British Quarterly 
Review. That able rad- 
ical journal, while cen- 
suring Froude, actually 
speaks more harshly of 
Carlyle than Froude, even 
at his worst. Of Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution” — 
undoubtedly the book that 
will live longer than any 
other by him—it says; 
“After all, brilliantly as 
Carlyle had shown the 
woes of the time—bad 
said to the heart of man; 
‘Thou ailest here and 
here’-—there was no 
remedy proposed but fores, 
no comfort but in. acqui 
escence, no hope, and na 
rest. Altogether a nega 
tive preacher, then and 
henceforward, He has no 
gospel for his own or any 








THOMAS CARLYLE, 


What is this, to parody one of Carlyle’s own 
phrases, but devil-worship? 

Carlyle’s favorite saying was: ‘The real ruler 
ought to rule.” What? Even if the ruler has 
achieved his position by fraud, or treachery, or 
brute force? Why, if that is so, there is no 





age.” And, again: “Of 
mature men who remain 
his disciples, the number 
at any given time will be very few.” 

Yet, though not a prophet, Carlyle was, and 
always will be, eminent in literature. If we 
overlook the moral teachings of his ‘‘ Cromwell” 
and ‘Frederick the Great,’ and regard them 
only as artistic creations, we shall find them 


tyranny that ever blighted nations which cannot be } picturesque in description, with a wonderful 
justified. But perhaps Carlyle meant, by a ‘real } insight into character, and showing a rare grasp 
ruler,”’ the ruler most fitted for his work. If so, ; of the social and political conditions of the time. 
the saying is the most patent of truisms. The} Few men paint battle-scenes so graphically: we 
practical point is “ how to get such aruler.”’ Car- ; can recall no one except Napier, in his ‘ Penin- 
lyle said that universal suffrage would not secure } sular War.’ Carlyle’s style, at first, is a diffi- 
the “‘ best’? man. But then will the “ divine right ; culty; but the reader soon gets accustomed to it. 
of kings’? Will an “hereditary aristocracy’? “When once its trick is mastered, it is felt to 
In short, Carlyle, at his best, only echoed and edt says the British Quarterly, “in keeping 
feeling of every sincere soul—that wrong reigns { with its stormy subject.” 

everywhere, and that the world is “ out of joint.” ; But it is rather in his behavior as a man, and 
“« How long, oh, Lord! how long?” has been the } especially in his conduct as a husband, that we 
cry of martyrs—and that, also, of every friend } propose to discuss Carlyle. His character, per- 
of humanity—for thousands of years, But to} haps, can be interpreted the most fairly if we 
utter such a cry does not make a man a prophet. t“te into consideration his birth and early 
The real ‘leader of men” must do more: he } surroundings. Born of poor parents— what 
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' against his tempers and his fancies. 
times, in speech as in manner, he was rough, ; roses,”’ 
rugged, and even brutal, while craving for } at the best, play. 
He hated fools, in which class he } self-sacrifice, 
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would be called peasants in a England-be never ; 





had the advantage of that social culture which | 
goes so far in softening the friction of life. He} 


mistook bluntness for sincerity, courtesy and | 
breadth of thought for sham, 

impatient of difference of opinion, excessively | 
dogmatic, ‘He never, in any degree,” says the | 
writer we have already quoted, 
At all 


sympathy. 


He was rude, | 


certain ead of ang is dealinin to mince . 
words—brutal and selfish, It is very easy to 
persuade yourself that you stand on a different 
} platform from others—most literary men have 
a curious knack of deceiving themselves in this 
way; but the same duties fall to the lot of a 
married man—even if a genius—as to others, 


** struggled } }and he is a coward, or worse, to shirk them. 


Very few ‘bread-winners’’ have ‘“‘a bed of 
To earn an honest livelihood is not, 
It means always more or less 
Thackeray, on this subject, used 


comprised the majority of the men he saw; s0} to speak very plainly, There was nothing, he 
that, while needing to be taken out of self, he} said, in the mere being a literary man, that 
kept at bay many of his best friends.’’ That—} absolved one from paying one’s debts, or finding 
hating foole—is a key to the situation, In the} bread honestly for one's children. 


higher sense, Carlyle was wanting in charity. 


For fools, after all, are to be pitied, not hated. } 
: heroic it might have been in Carlyle, if single, 


No fool prefers to be a fool; he is born so; and 
to hate peoplo for what they 
cannot help is certainly not 
honorable or just, much leas 
Christian, But Carlyle not 
only ‘‘ kept at bay many of 
his best friends,’’ he was 
singularly unjust to them. 
“To turn over the record of 
men,'’ says the British Quar- 
terly, ‘‘with whom Carlyle 
was intimate throughout his 
life, is to read a tirade of 
sarcastic abuse, with a want 
of real insight '’—strange in 
any man, much less in one 
pretending he had a mission 
to carry out and a gospel to 
preach. In justice to Car- 
lyle, however, it must be said 
that he suffered acutely from 
dyspepsia, and that his rudeness of manner was 
often the result of the irritability this caused. 

But the great error of Carlyle’s life was in 
marrying as he did, if not—to speak very 
frankly—in marrying at all. When a man takes 
& woman to his hearth, it is under the implied 
condition that he will try, at least, to support 
her. Now, this Carlyle did not do, He regarded 





The point we make—and in this we do not 
wish to be misunderstood—is that, however 
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to assume this position, he ought not te have 
done it when he had a wife who was to be the 
victim of it. If he was willing to be a martyr 
for the sake of his “ mission,’’ he had no right 
to drag others down into the amphitheatre, to be 
mangled by the lions. In the cause of the sex, 
we must at least go so far as to say this. Per- 
haps, if it had been a union of real affection— 


his genius as involving a duty to write only }a marriage of what is. called “ old-fashioned”’ 


certain things; and, as the world did not happen 
to want those things, he had, in consequence, no 


love—Mrs. Carlyle might have endured her 
martyrdom unsbrinkingly. But here is where 


means of earning money. Many other literary ; the trouble really lay. Neither Carlyle nor she, 


men take, and are now taking, the same ground, 


when they married, loved each other, in any 


The answer to all this is; that, with such views, } true sense of the word; and they never, which 
they have no right to bring a wife into their } is worse, came to do it afterward. 


lives. If they have ‘‘a gospel to preach,’’ let 
them take the staff and scrip, and go forth alone. 
To starve their family, because they do not like 





We say emphatically, therefore, that Carlyle 
should never have married at all, with his 
views as to what he would do, and would not 
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do, to carn a living. But, if he did marry, he} 

should have married some woman who had been } 

brought up to wash, and bake, and scrub, and } 
light his fires: in a word, to whom such a life } 
would not have been a new thing, such menial } 
employments not unaccustomed work. Instead : 
of that, he married the only child of a suc- 
cessful physician—a descendant of John Knox, 
the great Scottish reformer, and a gentleman 
of culture and some fortune. The daughter, in | 
consequence, had been accustomed to all the com- | 
forts and even many of the luxuries of life, and 
had been literally a “ petted darling’? all her 
days. ‘This delicately-nurtured woman Carlyle 
carried off, when money began to get scarce, to 
a lonely farm which she had inherited, and there 
kept her for years, miles from any congenial 
neighbors, while he pursued his literary work— 
taking it up or laying it down, by the bye, just 
as the mood seized him; while she, a delicate and 
refined woman, as we have seen, reared in com- 
parative: affluence, had to do her own bousework : 
to scrub floors, fo wash and iron, to oon all 
sorts of menial offices. cote < 

she did all this, or tried hor 

ting, however—and this See te ty “t 4 
no credit for her sacrifices, in return. (Bed her 
slavery been mitigated by kindness hus 
ae ee 
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} borne; but Carlyle never praised her or sympa- 
thized with her: his mother had slaved in that 
way, and he never thought it odd im his wife to do 
it; on the contrary, he was only too quick to find 
fault when things went even a little wrong. As 
Froude says, he “ seemed to take everything that 


‘ was done for him as a matter of ‘course, and to 
| growl if anything was not to his'mind.” If the 
} Windows creaked or the cocks crowed next door, 


he was irritable with Mrs. Carlyle. After making 
every allowance, it must be admitted that he was 
intensely selfish ; unconsclously #0, perhaps, but 
nevertheless selfish to the core. Intellectually, he 
had no tolerance for atiybody who held a differ. 
ent opinion fom himself; physically, it was his 
own comfort he thought of first, if not last, if not 
all the time, As the “British Quarterly says: 
“The son of an Annandale ‘peasant, he wos 
accustomed to live méeanly and poorly: she was 
not. And he never made sufficient allowance for 
the hearagy Rag trials which she had to bear; 
they would have been greatly lightened by a few 
kind words," 

After living for several years at Craigenput- 


cay: the hill-side farm to which we have alluded, 


Carlyle moved to London, His whole capital, at 
this time, consisted of about a thousand dollars, 
Aemall house was taken in Chelsea, and in this 
house oe hoe only until his wife's death, 
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but until his own. The TE with poverty, } 
for a long time, was very bitter. But there were, 

from the very first, kind friends who did all they } 
could to soften the lot of the Carlyles, socially ; 
and otherwise. ‘Poor as they were,’’ says the } 
writer in the British Quarterly, ‘ society, and that ; 
of the very best kind, was gradually opening, to : 
them, and Carlyle, much as he railed at it, was ; 
pleased and flattered by the attention shown him,”’ } 
Among the houses to which he was thus made | 
free was that of Mr. Baring—afterwards Lord } 














Ashburton—whose wife, Lady Harrict Baring, | 
was a woman of great accomplishments, and, when, | 


she chose, of singularly magnetic manners. She 
admired Carlyle; had him often at her house; 
and in many ways tried to make his hard life less 
hard, ‘There is no doubt that Carlyle was fagein- 
ated, in some degree at least, by the notice of this 
faehionnble “grand dame.” Do not let us be 
misunderstood. There never was anything like 
a flirtation; thore was not even the slightest 
approach to it: such a thing would have been 
impossible on Lady Harriet’s part, even if pos} 
sible on his, But, after a while, Mra, Carlyle | 
grew jealous, We have heard it said often that | 
she was jonlous without cause, Perhaps she 


was, if it in put as an abstract question: but it) 


was exceedingly natural on the part of any wife; 


and, if Carlyle had been a man of finer sensibilly } 


thes, he would have realized Uhiy, 1t ia very hard, 
we take it, for a woman to see her husband 


invited to the house of @ patrician dame, and } 


made much of there, while she has to stay at 
home to wash, and serub, and scour, and bake ;, to 
be rewarded, perhaps, on his return, by reproof 
if the windows rattle, or a stray button comes off, 
or he has eaten anything that happens to disagree 5 
with him. It does not improve matters, even ; 
when the wife is invited to accompany her hus- ' 
bond, if, though treated with courtesy and even | 
Kindness, she feels that her hostess and she are 
not in sympathy: that she is left, so to speak, in 
the *‘outet court’’: that, it ig only her husband 
really enters the sacred precincts within. 


ig the tragedy lightened when. the. wife | 


to contrast her scanty, wardrobe and. her 


air with the tasteful surroundings and , 


pool patrician ease that comes of having no, 
W 


orries in life, Before condemning Mra. 
Marlyle, put yourself in her place. 

toltris well to know, however, that all parties in | 
gled affair—in some of its aspects almoat | 

_ &tragedy—came to understand each other better 
towards the Inst, Lady Harriet died long before 
Wither of the Carlyles. Her husband married 
gain, and, with the second Lady Ashburton, 


hone of those heart-burnings arose. On Mrs. Cars 
Vou. LAXXVIL—26. 
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lyle’s death, and when Carlyle awoke to a sense 
of his loss—when a remorse for the past took 
; possession of him such as ia revealed nowhere else 
‘in any autoblography—-it was this second Lady 
Ashburton who persuaded him to come to her villa 
Son the Riviera, and it was she who brought com- 
fort to the weary old man’s almost broken heart, 
) In dismissing this sad story, we do not know that 
' we can do better than to quote once more from the 
British Quarterly, “Mrs, Carlyle,” says that 
‘ journal, ‘married a man whom she did not leve, 
because she thought him intellectually great; 
and that intellectual greatness never satisfied her 
woman's heart. She was a gently-nurtured lady, 
and he was long in unlearning the ways of a 
/ Beoteh peasant.”’ . Every, woman, at least, will 
; agree to the substantial justice of this verdict. 
In some respects, Mrs, Carlyle was more than 
; the equal of her husband. She was bright and 
; vivacious, with many rare gifts and accomplish- 
{ ments: a woman that would have shone in the 
‘ very highest icircles,, The most intellectual men 
; in, London. were proud of her acquaintance, 
; were cheered by, her sallies, and were soothed by 
her sympathies. She was witty, too, as well as 
accomplished. Her letters,are simply charming. 
Had she, been. married to a different man, she 
| might. have been very happy. We doubt whether 
, Carlyle could have made.any woman happy. 
fn Mrs. Carlyle was buried by the side of her 
rere in. the choir of the beautiful but ruined 
old abbeyhurch at Haddington, where she had 
lived asa hild., Carlyle sleeps among his kins- 
folk, in the bleak, graveyard at Eeolefechan, the 
little Svotch village where he was born, 
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Lixn Everton dashed like a whirlwind into; past, he had been roaming about the regions on 
the library, calling: ; the other side of the Pacific slope, so that he 
“Dolly! Dolly! such news! I don’t know and Mrs. Yancy had never met. Just after his 
when I have been so pleased—hurrah !’’ | departure she had returned from South America, 
His sentence was brought to an abrupt con- ‘a childless widow; and, as had been in advance 
clusion by a stumble over @ footstool; and, | agreed upon, the brother and sister resumed life 
altogether, the noise he made was enough to} together, and tried, as much as possible, to 
have startled any person unaccustomed to his | forget the long interval which had separated 
ways. His sister only looked up from tier book, | them since last they dwelt in this home of their 
with o little deprecating shrug of her shoulders, , childhood. 
and said calmly: } Mrs. Yancy was thirty-two, and Linn only a 
Dear me, Linn, I thought you were the clock | couple of years younger; and, as they had only 
of destiny, at the very least, and my last moment } met twice, and then only for a brief season, 
had artived,”’ {during more than a decade, this experiment of 
“That's because you're always reading about joining forces might have proved a doubtful 
dynamiters and their plots; and, anyhow, it's} experiment in the case of most relations, It 
not my fault if the servants will put the footatools had answered admirably here, however: the 
where they've no business. Give me anything } brother and sister were as sympathetic os if they 
like a fair show, and I’m the quietest-moving had been twins. They had no near relatives, 
fellow that exists,” cried Linn, And then the} plenty of money, and the last two years had 
pair began to laugh, like the ridiculous fun-loving ; granted them a great deal of quiet happiness, 


couple they were. Each had gone through tempests enough to 
“Well, and your news, goose?’’ asked Mrs, | appreciate and enjoy thoroughly the calm and 
Yancy, a8 soon as she could speak, sunshine, Mrs. Yancy had borne courageously 


“Lance Meriford is in New York at last.; the hard servitude to a tyrannical husband 
He'll come up on Thursday, if that will suit us; | whom she had never loved, Linn had endured 
and of course it will—right down to the ground,'’ } the harsh experience of discovering that the 
cried Linn, girl on whom he had lavished the enthusiastic 
“Don't talk slang,”’ said his sister, provok-} adoration of boyhood and early manhood was 
ingly unmoved by his announcement, ‘So Mr, } a cold-hearted schemer, who deserted him as soon 
Meriford is coming? 1 hope he won't bring} as adversity threatened, and married another 
a grizzly-bear or a catamount fora pet; and | } man, 
warn you, Linn, that I don’t think I shall like} They had both lived past their sufferings: 
him.” talked very little about them, even to each other, 
“Now, Dolly, don’t get into one of your though they did talk much about their future, 
exasperating contradictory moods,”’ pleaded Linn. which was planned out with elaborate care. 
«Yes, I shall,” Dolly declared; ‘and, if you ;'They had made a compact together: neither 
don’t retract the vile slander, and own that I would ever marry—they would live together like 
never had such a mood in my life, I'll make ; brother and sister. The fine old country-house 
you and your Rocky Mountain wanderer so; on the Hudson was to be their home. Winters 
exquisitely uncomfortable that—”’ in New York, and occasional trips to Europe, 
An expressive wave of her pretty hands com-} would give all needful change. As they said 
pleted the sentence. Linn hastened to take } to each other, they had outlived youthful follies: 
back his words, and she abused him for a poor- | for neither was there any danger of outside 
spirited cowardly wretch. Then they both | sentimental attractions; not the least approach 
laughed again, talking so much nonsense in ten | to @ love-affair could possibly arise to trouble the 
minutes that any common-sense commonplace } even tenor of their ways. 
listener would have set them down for a brace} They were both unusually young for their age: 
of lunatics. Lance Meriford was Linn’s most } both handsome, clever, and witty, and with such 


intimate friend; but, for more than two years a fund of high spirits at command that few 
(418) 
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le—even among those who knew them besat— } 
hada clear idea of the troubles through which 
they had passed, or comprehended what capaci- } 
ties for suffering their impulsive high-strung ‘ 
natures hid under their gay exteriors. 3 

“No loves admitted, Dolly,” said Linn: “that’s : 
the comfort of having been so badly scorched— 
we're fire-proof.”’ 

“Yes, while the scars last; and they'll do that 
for life,” Dolly answered. And nothing more 
was said between them, though each understood 
and rested on the bargain. 

So admirers for Dolly—her name was Doro-— 
thea, but nobody ever called her so—came and 
went, and young ladies wasted their sweetest 
smiles on Linn, and both were great favorites 
with a large circle of friends. Even Dolly's 
disappointed suitors aspired to rank in that} 


“we 
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very nice on her part not to hate the man out- 


» right, 


So Thursday came, and Linn took the carriage 
to go to the station, leaving Dolly comfortably 
established in the verandah with a new novel. 

Down near Taggart’s mill, it began to rain. 
The road here took a sharp turn, and, as Linn’s 


: horses whirled around tbe curve, he saw a young 


lady—plainly a young lady, and not an ordinary 
country-girl—crouching, with a child, under an 
umbrella, that was quite too small properly to 


' protect them. Linn at once drew up, prompted 


by that chivalrous instinct which always gov- 
erned him where women were concerned. 

“T fear,” he said, “you will get drenched 
through. Allow me, miss, to see you and your 
little sister home.”’ 

The young lady blushed, and would have 








category, since they could get no further; and, declined. But her companion, as yet too young 
while Linn remained a bachelor, there was hope | to be in fear of the proprieties, sprang up, 
for his female adorers, and they still smiled | accepting the offer, and was half-way into the 
upon him in consequence, despite his obduracy | carriage before the other realized what she was 
and blindness. } doing. Under these circumstances, the latter 
It was towards the end of June when Linn | thought it less embarrassing to accept Linn's 
received the letter from his old chum, Meriford, | Invitation, and she accordingly followed. 
and the brother and sister chanced to be alone)  “ We ought to introduce ourselves, I suppose,” 
in’ their lovely country-home. i aid Linn, laughing, “to be on the right side of 
“Luckily, we have a very pleasant party com- Mrs. Grundy,’ #0 he told his name, In return, 
ing next woek,'’ said Dolly, as they sat discus-} the young lady infonaed him that she was a 
sing Lance's arrival, this bright Tuesday morn- ; niece of a Mrs. Lymers, who lived about a mile 
ing; **80 he will only be doomed for four days } distant, and her little companion was Mrs. 


to our society,” } Lymers's daughter, 
“Oh, there's no danger of Lance's being} People can talk a good deal in twenty minutes, 
bored !"’ cried Linn. and Linn managed to do so, and to make the 


“But he might bore me,’’ retorted Dolly, | pretty girl talk, too, When they reached Mrs, 
quietly; “so I'm glad our other guests will arrive | Lymers'’s house, out came Mrs, Lymers herself, 
next Monday,” } naturally somewhat astonished, but glad to see 
“You needn't be afraid of any nonsense on her niece and daughter safe, ‘I told Alice,” 
Lance's part,” said Linn, “Even your fascina- | ‘she said, “I was afraid we were going to have 
tions couldn't turn his hard old head,” a sharp rain; but she thought not, and insisted 

“Indeed !"’ rejoined Dolly, slightly piqued ; ; om going to see sick old nurse Joyce, and take 
then she added, with serene contempt: “I’m so some delicacies to her; and here have I been 
likely to try—it is so much in my line.” ' fearing she and Maggie were drenched through.” 
| Well, try or not, somehow you manage to do} She was profuse in her thanks to Linn, and 
an awful lot of mischief,’ cried Linn, and this introduced him in due form to her niece, who, 
involuntary compliment caused her to receive his | } he learned, had only arrived two days before. 
next remark very amiably. ‘ Now you'll be good | The consequence of all these delays was, that 
to Lance—just behave as if he was) a sort of before Linn got to the station, the train had come 
relation? I know what will please him—and | in: Mr. Meriford, not finding his friend, had 
you can be very grand when you like—a regular engaged a hack to convey himself and luggage 
leeberg, by Jove |’ > over to Woodlawn, and so had unexpectedly 

“He shall not risk being blighted by the ' appeared to the eyes of Madame Dolly, as she 
slightest Arctic breeze,’ Dolly promised; and sat in the porch, 
then they went to drive and pay several visits, | When Linn reached home, penitent and full of 
tnd did not once squabble over Mr. Meriford, | excuses and incoherent explanations, the pair 
although Linn, in his enthusiastic friendship, | wete in the library, and Dolly was treating Meri- 
talked so incessantly about him that Dolly felt it ' ford toa cup of her special tea, and the prelim- 
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inaries of making acquaintance were whi over. } Was @ very gay season in the neighborhood, 

Then it was time to dress for dinner; and, } Meriford had not enjoyed anything so much 
once at the table, Linn had to endure a great ; in. years as he did that visit, and was duly 
deal of bantering, and finally afforded Meriford ; grateful when Linn announced that he expected 
a huge surprise by giving the name of the young } him to consider the house his headquarters for 
lady with whom Dolly vowed he had tried to } the entire, simmer: if any engagement forced 
elope, {him to run away for awhile, he was to come 

‘Alice Wharton? Why, that’s my ward!’ cried ‘ back as soon as possible. Meriford had reached 
Meriford, and then it was Linn’s turn to be } thirty-five without ever falling seriously in love, 


astonished. 
“Never knew you had a ward,” he asserted. 
«Oh, eyes, you did—wrote you all about it,” 


} 80, when he met bewitching little Mrs. Yancey, 
\ he proceeded to do so with neatness and despatch, 
’ though he was so tar from expecting any such 


said Meriford. ‘Mrs. Yancy, that fellow has no } catastrophe to befall him that quite a length of 
memory.’’ i time elapsed before he discovered the fact. As 
** Not a shadow,” replied Dolly; ‘ but I have, for Dolly herself, she had no thought of any 
and a huge fund of curiosity besides: so tell me ; such weakness; but Lance Meriford was a new 
all about this mysterious ward, whom Linn first } revelation in the way of masculine humanity, 
tried to annihilate and then carry off.’’ } and she speedily enrolled him -high.on her list 
«The best of it is, I never saw her,’’ Meriford | of friends. He was physically a gteat, strong, 
explained; then told them that, while he was in } rather handsome fellow, gentle and tender-hearted 
California, he had received the news of the death } a8 a woman, which rendered the wild adventures 
of an old friend of his father’s, and learned that of which he had been the hero—not that he 
he bad. been left joint guardian to his daughter, } prated about them—all the more interesting. 
along with another friend, and the young lady } In the matter of mental gifts, he was superior 
was just finishing her education at a school in} to almost any man of her acquaintance, as he 
Newburg. A letter or two had passed between } had, evinced not only by his business-triumphs, 
Meriford and: Miss Alice; but old Mr. Anson } but by certain literary efforts, which had proved 
and the aunt—Mrs, Lymers—had. attended: ‘to } go successful that he had every encouragement 
all the business, and, in New York, Meriford : for persevering in that field of labor. 
heard that the young lady had gone to spend: He talked more freely to Dolly of his plans than 
the summer with her relative, though he had : he had ever done to anybody—and no man ever 
not understood that the place was so near! found a more sympathetic listener; and, besides 
Everton's home. ; the similarity in their intellectual tastes, Meriford 
“We must all go and see her,’ Dolly said. } proved as fond of fun und nonsense as she and 
‘Mrs. Lymers is very nice—I know her slightly. ‘ Linn’ were, so that the brief seasons when the 
Linn, we will ask her and the niece to stay } three were left alone were perhaps the plensantest 
awhile with us, so that Mr. Meriford can make } of all that sunny period—at least, for awhile. 


his ward's acquaintance.” ; 

Then they dismissed the young lady from : 
their minds for the present—at least, Dolly and; 
Meriford did—though Linn, as he smoked his ° 
cigar and listened in a dreamy fashion while his ‘ 


June passed, so did July, and Meriford was 
still. the guest of his friends. I should need 
a whole volume to chronicle the events of those 
weeks, and their effect on the people about whom 
I am writing; and then, after all, there would 


s 


sister and their guest tried one! old duet after } be nothing néw or original in ‘the account, 
another, could not keep the pretty vision of the ; At the end of that month, Meriford wiis forced 
morning from intruding on his fancy; though, } to go away for awhile, and absence showed him 
as a rule, he had no weakness for young girls, ; the whole of his secret; and he was so dazed 
and was inclined to avoid them. and delighted therewith that he came near con- 
The next day, they did all drive over to Mrs. : ; fiding it at-once to Linn, who was his companion 
Lymers’s, were cordially received and kept to : _— rather unwilling one: for they had gone to 
luncheon, and Dolly took a great fancy to Miss} Vermont on business, and Linn, who always 
Wharton, which was returned with that enthusi- } hated that, hated it more than usual’ just now, 
astic admiration a girl of nineteen is given to} and was rather moody and as near cross as his 
bestow on a charming woman ten or fifteen years } equable nature ever got. 
her senior. However, in their case, virtue met with its 
The next week, Woodlawn was full of guests. } reward’ Mrs. Yancy joined her brother during 
Mrs. Lymers and her niece spent several ays ' the Inst week of their stay, and brought Alice 
there; and, altogether, the ensuing fortnight , Wharton with her. Mrs. Lymers had been 
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obliged to go to the West, to visit an n invalid ‘*Has little Miss Alice confided to you her 
sister, and Alice was to remain under Dolly’s| secret—her engagement te Lance Meriford ?’’ 
charge during her absence. As Meriford’s ward, | wrote the old magpie. ‘All of us here in the 
Alice had naturally, from the outset, been given | house have seen plainly enough what was going 
a very different standing among them all from on, and yesterday 1 taxed Mrs. Lymers with it, 
that of an ordinary acquaintance, and her win- | and, while she admitted nothing, she let me see 
ning ways and mental brightness did the rest, clearly that. my suspicions were correct. How- 
Dolly.preferred her to any woman she knew. ; ever, you are such great friends that 1 dare say 
Meriford delighted in his charge, and Linn was} you know everything about it already; and, 
obliging and attentive in a fashion which charmed } though secrecy in such matters seems to me out 
his sister: for. generally he slighted girls, and of place, I can understand it in Alice, who is 
Dolly had been afraid that he would underrate ; very reticent and fond of making little mys- 
Alice. ; teries.”’ 

However, he behaved beautifully; and, of } Dolly did not read any further. The first 
course, she fella great deal to his share, and ; page afforded her sufficient food for thought. 
the week grew into,three, during which they ; She had made a discovery which was far from 
even wandered up to the Adirondacks, and had, { agreeable. She, Dolly, the hard-hearted and 
from first to last, one of those jflyllic seasons} untamable, bad learned during this golden 
which occasionally brighten life for a few of the } summer to care for Lance Meriford, as she had 
more-favored of earth’s pilgrims.» beeen expected to do for any man. This knowl- 

But it was all over only too soon?) Alice went : edge was bitter enough, But there was a deeper 
back to her aunt; Meriford down to New York, humiliation added: Meriford had deliberately 
to attend to more tiresome business; .and the : flirted with her, and all the time had been carry- 
brother and sister tarried, according te promise, } ing out his plan for winning his ward, and that 
with some friends near Troy, front whence they } demure little Alice had proved as deceitful as he. 
were to go to certain relatives whom their con- | At the expiration of the longest and saddest 
sciences warned them. had been meglected in a; hour she had known in years, somebody tapped 
fashion that was neither kind nor right. at) her door, and she. heard Linn’s voice calling 

Nearly six weeks elapsed before the four met } outside: 
all together—and a good deal can happen in six ; “Dolly, are you busy? I want to talk to 
weeks.. Lance Meriford and Linn, were no} you,’ 
better correspondents than men in,general, so | Dolly sprang up and caught sight of her face 
letters were not exchanged between them. Dolly ont in theglass, peréived that she had been crying 











heard several times. from Miss Alice, and replied) heartily,and was never more thankful in her life 
tothe epistles; but, after the earlier ones, there} for being able to answer: 
Was ajourious air of constraint about the girl's; »*¢Ob, I'm not dressed, Linn: I can’t let you 









ions, which first. puzzled.amdgome-} in now.” 
hurt Dolly, and ended by making.ber; Well, get ready, and we'll go and ride,” 
ovexed,and annoyed. » ' rejoined -Linnes “ Pilly drdérthe horses. How 


she, heard that, Mr, Meriford was ; long before. you will be down?” 

spending a week at.Mrs.,.Lymers’s house, There; «‘Half—half an hour,’ said Dolly, with 
Was nothing odd. im that, but it was odd |that, another glanee at her red eyes and nose—it 
Alice, in her, last letter, had not mentioned that; would require fully that length of time to reduce 
hehad heen invited. The,tidings came through | them,to a reasonable color. “1’m—Il’m sorry— 
gossiping Mrs. Aimsley, who was also staying at ; but I haven’t even arranged my hair,” 

the house; and, to make matters look odder, not; «Very well—balf anshour,’’ Linn called back, 
long after, there arrived a note—a and'she heard him walkiaway. Perhaps he was 
from, Alice, in which she ot alist a ‘Oposs at the delay ; not that Linn ever was cross, 
excuse for not, having stated ford id hate to be kept waiting. 

with,them. She had hoped siamimmends would:} »Deat goed Linn, what would he say or think if 
returu.before he left, md @he wished to give : he knew how, iso far as thoughts and feelings 
them an agreeable surprise; but good old blun- went; she had risked being untrue to their com- 
dering Mrs. Aimsleyh@@eptévented that by her pact of spending the -temainder of their lives 







eagerness to detail news/of any and all. cortss; together? He had been alittle odd during the © 
| _It.was not long before Mrs. Aimsley found ; past fortnight—silent and almost moody: ‘could 

on-news to send, and of a sufficiently itybe that (he hed suspected her secret, and 

g kind. resented it? Oh,she could not bear to think that. 
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even her darling brother should have had an{ far from its growing easier to speak, each day 
inkling of her weakness—her idiotic folly: no, } rendered the telling more difficult; and less and 
it could not be! less often, as the days dragged by, were the names 
But she convicted herself of selfishness and } of the pair mentioned between them. 
carelessness during the later weeks. Linn had} Never had Dolly been so sweet to Linn, never 
felt the change—it was that which had rendered 3 he so full of tender care for her, though they had 
him unlike his ordinary. Oh, she would atone— 3 always both been models in that way; but now, 
her whole life should centre in him now! She} each felt the other had been wronged by the secret 
had been worse than a fool, but it was over: she } each had cherished, and wanted to offer amends, 


should soon forget—be able to smile at her own } 


idiocy ; still, it was hard, hard. 

That half-hour Dolly had demanded grew into 
three-quarters, and a very tumultuous one it was; 
but, when she appeared downstairs, she was in 








“Vve a letter from Meriford,”’ Linn said, 
abruptly, one day; “it came this morning—I 
forgot to tell you.” 

Which was an awful fib: the letter had con- 
tained a sentence that had given the last blow to 


high spirits and looking her best, as she always} poor Linn’s hopes—it had needed these hours’ 


; 
did in her riding-costume. 
3 


She could not trust herself yet to speak of 


Mrs. Aimsley's letter; time enough to discuss } eagerly enough. 


reflection to enable him to speak calmly. 
“Dear me! have you?” wejoined Dolly, just 
«Did I ever tell you old Mrs, 


the matter when either of that treacherous pair} Aimsley wroteme that he and Alice were engaged? 
wrote the story—quite time enough—and she } Rather shabby of them not to tell us; instead of 
only hoped that she might find idle talk to keep ) doing that, they’ve both stopped writing lately.” 


Lion fully occupied, so that, for to-day at least, } 
there need not even be a reference to either of } 
their names. 
> 
3 


“Tam going to Montreal—there’s some busi- 


ness I must attend to,’’ Linn said, abruptly, and } 
gave a rather obscure account thereof; but Dolly } 


did not listen. ‘‘ Would you like to go?” he 


« Engaged,’ eh ?’’ returned Linn, lighting his 
cigarette. * Well, that explains a sentence in 
Meriford’s: letter—says he has a secret to confide 
to me, which he thinks J can guess in advance,” 

** Bless me; how romantic: like an old-fashioned 
novel,’ cried Dolly, with a laugh. 

‘Yes. Inever heard of such silly conduct,” 





asked. ‘I shall be away a fortnight.” said Linn. ‘The deuce take these matches—this 
“Delighted! Nothing could please me more,” is the third that has refused to light !’’ 
she answered, and was glad indeed that a respite; After that, they could talk about the engage- 
had been granted before the return bemmethine § ment, and say little cutting things in regard to 
given to master her absurd weakness ere she met } the lack of confidence shown by the pair who had 
either of the two whom she would have fled»to iPtofeseed such warm friendship. 
the enas of the earth to avoid. “% “\Apything odd in Dolly's manner Linn set down 
“Good,” said Linn. ‘Then we'll start the} to the fact that she was trying hard to hide her 
day after to-morrow.” consdéloustiess that he had loved Alice; Linn’s dry 
And they did start at the time appointed, and } saréasms atthe couple's expense Dolly ascribed 
a dreary season they*had of it: each trying, for } to his feeling sore because he suspected that she 
the first time in their lives, to keep a secret from } had cared more than was wise for Lance Meriford. 
the other; each so full of private misery, so} Then both rushed into the highest spirite— 
anxious to appear as usual, that even Dolly, with dined out, went afterward to the first ball of the 
her quick womanly intuitions, was as blind to; season, and, a couple of days later, fled from 
the change in Linn as he was to that in: her. 1} Montreal, each pretending to the other that the 


S2B@ee2zrer zaerzraeoee 


should have said blind tothe real cause: for each 
noticed an. alterationéach felt guilty. Dolly; v 
feared that Linn half divined what o fool she had: 
been, and was angry with her; and Linn, never 
suspecting that she would dream of negli 
any man, fancied that she resented his having 
been ready to break their bargain.” 

For Linn too had heard the news ‘about their 
friends, and had held his*peace. By chance a 


} sojourn had been delightful, each feeling that the 
name a the old town would be loathsome 


te couple of duys at Niagara, 
én in y tacit consent dawdling as 
much as postible’éver their homeward journey, 
and arranging’ to@pén@ only a few weeks at 
Woodlawn. a 7 ORT 

Linn vowed that 'they"béth wanted a change. 


letter Alice wrote failed to find Dolly, and that; They would soon’ godewn to New York, and 


made her secrecy look the more treacherous. As 





time went on, Dolly wished heartily that she had 


from thence flit South. “A winter divided between 
New Orleans and Havana would be rio 


told Linn what Mrs. Aimsley had written. So; didn’t Dolly think so? 
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Indeed Dolly did! 
temporary sojourn in Hades would have been 
acceptable, if by going there she could avoid 
the necessity for stopping within reach of Lance 
Meriford and his betrothed—perhaps being forced 
even to make one at their wedding. 

It was evening when they reached home. 
Their arrival had been looked for, and charmingly 
comfortable the old house appeared. They had 
a cheerful dinner, In the evening, Dolly sang 
and Linn smoked. They even played at back- 
gammon, and laughed, and chatted, and were 
miserable beyond belief. 

“And this is the way we will live always—and 
always be just as happy,”’ said Dolly, as she kissed 
her brother good-night. ‘It is only ten o'clock, 
but we are both tired and must go to bed.” 

“The way they would live.” Linn repeated 
the words to himself, as he paced up and down his 
chamber, and cursed fate, and almost cursed Alice 
Wharton. But Dolly was content—that was some- 
thing. Poor Dolly! Experience of married life 
rendered this monotonous celibacy pleasant to ber. 
Ah, well, he was not likely to desert her now. She 
need not fear—he had had his lesson. 





—_— 


wicked.” 


A speedy trip to and a; knew I loved you—you let me hope—and then, 


without warning, you rushed away—you left me 
to find out that you had been playing with me— 
Lew?’ 

He stopped, but Dolly could not speak. 

‘Tm making a fool of myself!’’ he cried. “I 
didn’t expect to behave like this. I thought IL 
could control myself: act so that I should con- 
vince you I was not hurt; but I can’t—I can’t. 
Oh, Dolly, Dolly, don’t you see you have 
broken my heart?» I love you—I love you!” 

He staid there two hours, and only went then 
because Dolly drove him off; but he did not look 
at all broken-hearted when he left. She sent 
him away because Linn might return at any 
moment, and she must prepare him before he saw 
Meriford. Oh, what Linn would say, she could 
not tell, She was troubled—frightened: she 
would have been very, very miserable, only she 
was so happy that she could not be. 

‘Linn can’t be so selfish as to want you to 
sacrifice your whole life to him,” urged Meriford ; 
‘“‘anyway, he’s sure to fall in love himself.” 

“1 doubt it,” Dolly said. ‘Oh, I feel horribly 
And then he kissed her tears away, 


And Dolly, in her room, was fighting her own {and consoled her—even offered to break the 


battle over again, and a hard one it was; but che {news to Linn himself. 


found a kind of rest in thinking of Linn. 


But Dolly would not 


Her / hear of that—she must tell the poor boy her- 


companionship could give Linn happiness. He ; self; and finally she exiled Meriford in order 


would never marry—at least, her existence would 
not be wholly wasted. Dear good generous Linn ! 
She deserved the punishment she had received. 
She had been a wicked woman to forget, even for 
a week, how necessary she was to him—what a 
desert her desertion would have left his future. 
And, the next morning, after Linn had gone out, 
she sat in the library, going over a similar train 


“@refiection, when the door opened and Lance 
a" rd was announced; and he looked so pale 


ind’ confused that, though Dolly's head went 
found and round, she was able to appear calm— 
to give him a pleasant welcome. 

“ This isa charming surprise,” she cried. ‘So 
you are still at Mrs. Lymers’s{ Linn heard you 
were in Baltimore. And how is pretty little 
Miss Alice? And how badly you have both 
behaved—not a line from either in weeks.” 

‘Not a line in answer to our letters, I think 
you mean,” returned Meriford. “I came up 
this morning from town, I heard you were in 
New York yesterday. Yes, lam at Mrs, Lymers’s 
—you didn’t invite me here. I knew they would 
be glad to sce me, at least.’” 

“Of course,” cut in Dolly, a little too sharply. 

“And [ wanted to see you,” he went on, 
breathlessly. “Oh, Dolly—Mrs. Yancy—what 


; 








that she might do it. 

Half an hour after his departure, Linn 
returned ; but it was some time before he entered 
the library, and, when he did, he looked so queer 
that Dolly wondered. 

‘‘You—you missed seeing Mr. Meriford,”’ she 
said. 

“I’m awfully sorry,’’ cried Linn. 
the dear old boy?’ 

“Very—very well. I think he may come 
back: he—he said something about it,’’ Dolly 
stumbled on. ‘Oh, he is at Mrs. Lymers’s; 
he came up this morning—” 

“Yes, yes; I met Miss Wharton—she told 
me,”’ rejoined Linn, as Dolly’s sentence died 
into nothingness. 

Linn was trying to light a cigarette; the 
matches had the very dickens in them, Dolly 
was trying to unwind a skein of silk—and oh, 
how the tiresome threads did tangle. 

‘Oh, Linn,”’ she cried, desperately, “I forgot : 
there wasn’t a word of truth in what Mrs. 
Aimsley wrote—he and Alice never dreamed 
of such a thing.” 

‘IT should think not,” answered Linn, perfectly 
comprehending her speech, vague as it was. 
“Why, Meriford is near forty. The idea of his 


“ How is 


have 1 done that you should treat me so? You } thinking of a girl of nineteen.” 
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“T tell you he did not,’ said Dolly, with, story as clearly as the most eloquent words could 
unnecessary energy, and growing rather red. { have done. 

“Well, he might be excused if he had,” “Tt does’ seem ‘too heavenly to be true,” 
replied Linn; “such a charming girl. Oh, } Meriford said, glaneing at his friend over his 


Dolly, she looks prettier than ever, and—and— 3 shoulder. ‘*You—you don’t mind much, do 
3 


oh, I don’t know what you will say, but you } you, Linn?” 
mustn’t think it will make any difference between > “* Mind f”’ repeated Linn, dashing at them and 


us: I— } fairly hugging both. “I never was so lappy in 
Dolly jumped up and clapped her hands, } my life. I must go and tell Alice, this minute.” 
erying: ; ‘And be sure you bring'her back with you,” 
“You love her, Linn—you love her.” called Dolly, as he was flying out of the room. 
“Yes,” he shouted; “and—anil she cares for? “And just you make matters clear to Meriford 
me; and I hated to tell you, for fear—”’ ; while 1am gone,’”’ Linn answered, from the door. 


He was interrupted by Dolly’s beginning to; ‘They are tolerably eléar’ already,’’ returned 
laugh and cry at once, and he moaned in great; that gentleman, with a blissful smile. “Poor 
excitement : ; Dolly! how all your pathetic fears were wasted : 

“Don't take it so hard, Dolly. Oh, I love} Linn had already broken his pledge.” 
you dearly; but, after all, a sister isn’t a wife. ; “Not a bit of it,’’ retorted she: ‘it’s a case 
Oh, don’t ‘be angry or hurt. If you knew—” ; of compact dissolved by mutual consent—both 

“Ido,” she broke in; but you don’t. Oh, ; parties highly satisfied with themselves and 
Linn! Linn! Iam so glad, so happy! I was ; each other.” 
afraid to tell you; but now I can: He loves me, Linn paused long enough to join in their 
and—and T jove—”’ laugh, then he was off on his errand; and, that 

“Mr. Meriford!’ announced John, the foot-/ evening, four as happy people as one could wish 
man, opening the door. ‘ to see sat around the dinner-table at Woodlawn. 

“Tt isn’t possible!’ cried Linn, staring at the “A charming ending; for ‘you and Alice,”’ said 
pair as’ his friend rushed forward and seized ; Dolly, addressing Linn, laughingly, “for the 
Dolly’s hand as eagerly as if he had not seen } little idyl which began that day when you first 
her for a week, their two faces telling the whole . saw her—Cavent in a SHowern.’” 
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BY KATE A. VOORHEES. 





Lan in sight! Anda joyous cry Holds Coors a sand hills; 4 
Goes floating over the sea; We can almost >» pat of its birds 
The good ship spreads her white sails wide 
In sign of victory. 
They have bravely passed through the stormy waves, 
She and her sunburned crew, 
Aud now the heavens are miling fafr, 
And the welcome shore , 1 in view— 
Nearing home! nearing | ome! 


Nearing home! neuring hiome! 


The noontide sun {is shining high, 
Yot, ere the day is o'er, 

The mariner safe in his home will rest, 
To brave the storms no more. 

Oh, for a sight of those dusky eyes, 
A kiss from the rosebud mouta ! 

O Curlew, hasten! The world is fair, 
Here in the glorious Bouth— 

Nearing home! nearing home! 


Rapidly, on the sun-washed deck, 
The captain he paces slow, 

While mem’ry's musical mystic voice 
peaks low of the years ago: 

He claaps,two trembling hands in his, 
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He kisses an upturned face, Tho sun is dyeing the Western sky 
While the smile and the tear are mingling there A wonderfnl golden-ted, 

With a woman's charming grace— And the shaddws steal o'er the verdant grass 

Nearing home! nearing home! With their noiseless evening tread. 
One parting, beam of the waning light 

O Curlew, hasten! The world is fair, Turns back tn a tender wave, 

We must not lag in the race, And lovingly rests on a grief-howed form 
For what are the treasures of Northern seas That, Kneols by a new-nade grave— 

‘To one glimpse of a Southern face? Home again! home again! 
Yon tiny strip of a misty blue 





And the drip of tte langhing rills— wen 
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THE DREAM’OF A DREAMER. 





BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 





Sserremper 19th: 1 am very glad indeed to get ; I shall be quite lost without them, however, and 
my house to rights once more, Having children } already there is a vague plan shaping itself out 
to stay with one does discompose one’s furniture in my mind of going to, join them, next summer, 
and belongings most lamentably.. Ideelare that ; at Geneva or Stuttgardt, or wherever else my 
1 found. reason to, congratulate myself twenty } sister may, decide upon settling. To be sure, 
times a day, during the fortnight that my sister ; 1 am getting rather old to move, and I do not 
Elizabeth and her three children were with me, } see how the house and grounds would get along 
that I was an old maid, and not burdened with ; without my personal supervision. The idea of 
any such noisy responsibilities. Jack and Hugh } a sea-voyage, too, is trying. .But I am actually 
were all over the house twenty times in a,second, thinking. and writing as,,though everything 
it seemed to me,:, I declare, I felt quite relieved ; was settled, and 1 was intending to start off 





‘when the visit was over, and the little rogues } to-morrow. 





got off without a broken bone anywhere in their} Srpremper 2ist: The house is all thoroughly 
two restless bodies. As to Bessie, my god-; put to rights again now, after the invasion of 
daughter, though only three years old, she is * those small Vandals—my nephews—and the gar- 
serious and well-behaved little lady already, If! den is looking lovely, Lady Jane Grey, my big 
all children were like her— . But, bless me! here } Maltese ote is reeovering from her terror at 
lam, covering more than one page in my diary ; being ch and scared nearly out of her wits a 
with items about my, nephews, and_ niece, just } dozen times a day. As to my, flowers, they are 
as though I were an infatuated mamma myself, ; in their full autumnal beauty and splendor. My 
instead of a sober and sensible old. maiden aunt. } garden is all ablaze with verbenas, and_petunias, 
Lam glad, though, to see how Elizabeth’s interest , aud scarlet salyias. 1 wish that Elizabeth were 
in life has been revived and maintained by those } ; here to enjoy the delicious weather, and to go out 
children. Since. her husband died, two years } driving with me behind my sober old pony, Tom. 
and a half ago, she has lived solely for theso | Lam glad that I did not go down with her to 
three little creatures. And really, my natural } New York, to see her off. There is something 
partiality for my own. kith and kin apart, they { very sad to me in the act of standing upon a 
are fine children, every one of them, Jack is ; steamship-dock and seeing the great vessel move 
the very picture of his father—energetic, straight- | slay off, bearing gtd . a one Agi of 
forward, and genial. Hugh reminds me, more ; human treasures. ‘No, Elizabeth,’ 1 said, when 
of the dear brother Harry that we oma d she urged the point, ‘it is best that we should 
given to plans and odd inventions, and having { say good-bye here, on the porch of our old home- 
such a great taste for machinery: I am sure he | stead, and not on the deck of a crowded steamer,” 
will turn out an inventor some day—a second } And so it was settled, and I am glad of it now, 
Fulton, or Morse, or Edison. Bessie is just) our } a8 L said before. 1 should have felt unspeakably 
darling and pet as yet; but I think she will take } desolate had 1 been left alone in, New York, to 
after her mother, Elizabeth positively begins } find my way, back here by myself. It was bad 
sg like herself again. She always brightens mw to go ph m1 Piao gi ater tenes 
when we get on, such subjects as the future of } the carriage ve down the road, with Jac 
the two boys, or the promise of beauty on lant Hugh blowing their penny trumpets, and 
intelligence that we discern in the baby. baby kissing her,hand to ‘Auntie Susie,’’ and 
Iwas very sorry to say good-bye at the last, } Elizabeth too much distressed even to look up. I 
because I shall see none of them again for a} declare, | must try to, arrange matters so as to 
long time. Perhaps Elizabeth has made a wise | go to Europe next apring. 
decision in concluding to take the children to Serpremaun 22d; A, few lines from Flizabeth, 
Europe for a couple of ‘years, so that the boys ; by the pilot. They are safely embarked on their 
may be thoroughly grounded in the modern } voyage. I am very glad that she decided to go on 
languages before settling down to more ‘serious ; the Holland, instead, of one of the grander ships 
studies. And certainly the change of air and } of the great lines, as she will have better accom- 
seene will do Blisabeth herself a world of good, } modation and attendance at less nie At 
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least, that is what the Wilsons tell me, and they 
cross the Atlantic every year or two. I shall 
certainly take passage myself by the Holland, 
when I go to Europe next summer, I must write 
<o Elizabetlr to note down very carefully for me 
all the articles that she found especially useful on 
her voyage. Also whether lemons or champagne 
are the best preservatives against sea-sickness. 
Serremper 29th: I have just had one of my 
odd enigmatical dreams, and it puzzles me not a 
little to even imagine a solution to the riddle it 
has set me. I do wish that the powers, whether 
of good or of evil, that bestowed upon me this 
strange dream-faculty, had made my visions a 
little more precise and less vague and veiled. 
Whenever I dream after this fashion, I know that 
something unpleasant is going to happen; but 
what it is, or to whom it is to oceur, I never can 
exactly define. And my dream of the other 
night, though singularly clear and real-seeming 
in all its details, is unusually enigmatical and 
vague. I do not think that I ever had just such 
a one before. I remember, years ago, how I 
dreamed that I came into the front bed-room at our 
country-home, and.saw my mother and my sister 
standing at the window, weeping and wringing 
their hands; and, on going to the window, to find 
out what so distressed them, I saw a riderless horse 
running about the garden. ‘Oh, he will break 
down all the rose-bushes,”’ I cried, in dismay, 
whereupon I awoke. And, two days later, my 
father, in trying to break in a wild young colt, 
was thrown, just in front of our door, and was 
taken up with a broken leg and severe internal 
injuries, from the effects of which he suffered till 
the day of his death. The horse ran wild about 
the garden for some time before any of the 
grooms could catch him, and all my favorite 


rose-bushes were trodden down and destroyed. ; 


Then there was the dream that I had the night 
before the battle of Gettysburg. 1 thought that 
I saw my mother sitting on the front piazza of 
our house, with three ripe peaches in her lap. 
Presently, my father—who had died some 
two years before—rode up to the door on his 
white horse, Snowdrift. He dismounted and 
took one of the peaches from her lap. 
me, and two for you—that is but fair,” he said, 
smiling and nodding, as he got on his horse again 
and rode away. And it was at Gettysburg that 
our dear and only brother, Harry, was killed. I 
could go on putting down such instances indefin- 
itely; but all the dreams that I have ever had 
in the past do not in the least help me to inter- 
pret the meaning of the one of last night. I 
will write it down here in all its details, to see 
what will come of it—if anything. 





“One for 


} I thought that I was fussing about the piazza, 

as I usually do after breakfast, feeding the 
canaries, giving Lady Jane Grey her saucer 
of, cream, picking the dead leaves off of the 
} Vines that are trained around the pillars, ete,, 
; when, in one corner, I came suddenly across 





{@ perch on which sat three birds of brilliant 


q 


ee plumage, as motionless as though they 
had been stuffed. I knew them at once as being 
specimens of the red-bird or cardinal-bird of 
our Southern States. I had had one for a pet 
when I was a girl, and found it a very un- 
interesting one, despite the glowing beauty of 
Sits plumage. I had not seen a red-bird for 
} years, but I did not feel astonished at seeing 
the three seated in such stony immobility upon 
} their perch. The odd thing about it was the 
utter horror and aversion wherewith the creat- 
ures inspired me. It was not fear exactly, 
but something of the shuddering recoil where- 
with one retreats from a cage of rattlesnakes, 
though perfectly certain that the glass and wire- 
work in front of the cage are strong, and that its 
inmates are powerless to harm. I stood gazing 
at the red-birds as if fascinated, and they stared 
; back at me with their round black eyes, never 
| moving a feather as they did so. Finally my 
; dread of them became so great that 1 beat a 
| hasty retreat into the garden, to get out of sight 
| of them. 

I went down the middle walk, where the 
salvias, and petunias, and verbenas made a very 
blaze of color in the beds at either hand, and 
I concluded that I would walk down to the 
south end of the garden, where the Duchesse 
pear-trees are, to see if any of the fruit was 
ripe enough to pick. But, when I reached the 
bed in front of the south wall, there were no 
pear-trees there. In their stead, I was confronted 
by three tall slender rose-trees, all exactly alike, 
on each of which grew a large deep-red rose. 
Each blossom was inclined a little on its stalk 
by its own weight, so as to face me exactly. I 
never saw such reses—so large, so perfect in 
form, and so rich in color. Yet the feeling that 
| seized upon me at the sight of them was not 
admiration, nor even surprise, but a positive 
;} terror. I was as much afraid of the three roses 
as I had been of the three birds, and I turned 
and hurried back to the house as fast as my feet 
could carry me. I did not look either to the 











right or to the left, as I crossed the piazza, but 
hastened straight into the parlor. 

Everything there was just as I had left it the 
night before: there was my work-basket on the 
; centre-table, with the strip of tapestry-work that 
{1 am grounding with floss-silk as a present to 
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Elizabeth on her next birthday; there was the ; me—she and her children. 1 must telegraph’ to 
volume of the ‘History of Our Own Times”’ } the agent of the line, to send me a dispatch as 
that I had been reading, with the ivory paper-; soon as they receive word of the arrival of the 
knife between the leaves; there was the skein ; steamship. 
of floss-silk on the floor, that Lady Jane Grey; Ocroper 4th: The Holland has arrived safe 
had taken possession of and tangled into a’ at Liverpool. I am so glad! Now my mind is 
hopeless snarl before I espied what she was entirely at ease. 
about; there were all the familiar chairs, and} Ocroben 26th: It is very odd that I do not 
tables, and curtains, and pictures, looking just } receive a letter from Elizabeth. She promised me 
as they do every day. There was only one’ to write as soon as she landed, but probably 
addition to the contents of the room, but that } she— 
addition was a very strange one: on the low; Lhad written thus far, the other day, when the 
book-case at the end of the room, where I keep | door opened, and what 1 thought at first was the 
my Tauchnitz novels, and blue-and-gold series | ghost of my sister came slowly into the room. But 
of the poets, and such-like small volumes, were | it was uo ghost—it was Elizabeth herself; but 
set three tall thick candles, like those that burn } so changed, so wan, so broken, that she looked 
on the altars of Catholic churches, only, instead } veritably like the spectre of her former self. 
of being, like those, of pure white wax, they She has returned to me—childless. I do not 
were red. Although it was bright morning, in} think I can better express the horror of her 
my dream, these candles were lighted, and were } position than by the bare statement of it. A few 
burning with a clear steadfast flame. I was not } days after the Holland left New York, the scarlet 
surprised at seeing those great candles burning } fever broke out in the steerage amongst the chil- 
in my parlor, which had never boasted of any } dren of a family of emigrants who were return- 
such illumination—I was simply frightened } ing to England. The disease spread: it was of a 
beyond expression. The strange unreasoning } peculiarly malignant type. None of my sister's 
alarm that had possessed me at the sight of the } children had ever had the scarlet fever. ‘They 
birds and the roses seized upon me for the third } all three caught it, and all three died. Elizabeth 
time with tenfold force, and so great was my } was too crushed and heart-broken to write or 
terror that I awoke to find myself sitting straight ; telegraph to me on her arrival in England. She 
up in bed, with my heart throbbing wildly and } has come back to me without even the mortal 
a cold dew breaking out upon my brow. remains of her darlings. Her little ones were 

Well, after all, dreams are only nonsense, and } buried in the vast, pitiless sea, 
I can make out no possible meaning to that queer} So that was the meaning of my strange dream 
phantasmagoria of birds, and flowers, and wax- | of scarlet birds, and flowers, and tapers. Heaven 
lights. Still, my sister is on the ocean, and she { protect me henceforth from any more ‘such 
is the only near and dear relative that is left to } visions! 
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KING HAKON’S SUMMONS. 


FROM THE SCANDINAVIAN BAGA. 








When lo! Gondul, Saw them beckon 
Pointing with her spear, With pale hands, 
Said to her sister ; And thus bespake them: 
“Soon shall increase “Mighty goddesses, 
The band of the gods, Were we not worthy 
To Odin's feast You should choose us 
Hakon is bidden.” } A better doom?” 
The king beheld Skogul answered : 
The beautiful maids “Thy foes have fallen, 
Sitting on their horses, Thy land is free, 
In shining armor, Thy fame is pure. 


Their shields before them, 
Solemnly thoughtful. 


Now we must ride 
To greener worlds, 
To tell Odin 

The king heard That Hakon comes." 
The words of their lipa, 


mena 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 352, 


v. ; 

Tue evening of that same day, at sunset-hour, 
Rutherford was riding with Mademoiselle Artois 
through the sweet breath of the pine-lands. ‘The > 
hour was solemn and hushed with that soft quiet 
which seems to fall upon the earth from fuding } 
sunbeams. All about rose the voices of little wild- } 
wood creatures, and among pine-sighs was now } 
and then thrown the far-off caw of a ctow, while } 
frogs croaked solemnly in bits of marshy land. 
Silence had fullen between the two. ‘Tlie Indy | 
looked very lovely, a touch of sadtiess resting 
about the pretty mouth: and Rutherford, noting 
her unwonted gravity, and feeling his whole : 
being touched into harmony with the solemnity } 
and tenderness of the scene, after one or two 
glances towards the pretty face, said quietly: 

‘Can you not imagine that we have stepped 
far back into the past, Mademoiselle Anna—that 
we are freed from all worldly thought, and, like 
the first children of earth, have but to live, and 
enjoy, and drink of all this lovely life arcund 
us ?”” 

“This lovely life around us?’ cried Anna, 
opétiing her great eyes and looking with blank 
stirprise at Rutherford. “Ah, you jest. Eh, 
bien!’ shrugging her shoulders, it is as well; 
perhaps. We might as well laugh as sigh.” 

“Jest?” exclaimed Rutherford, with a pang ‘ 
of disappointment. ‘I was never more serious. 
Lift your eyes, and see the rare tinting of that } 
sky, showing twixt the waving! of those ever} 
restless boughs—hear the music of that harp, } 








diamonds—they are worth waiting for. What an 


‘ odd sort of # Woman that Madame Levalle must 
>have been. 


Do you know anything about her 


history? When T ask mamma, she says there's 


, no need to rake up old trouble.” 


«Nor is there,” answered Rutherford, gravely. 
“Twenty years tgo, a great sorrow fell on this 
poor lady. ‘She bore it as best she could, and, 
dying, laid aside a heavy burden.” 

“Twenty years ago—when I was a baby,” said 
Anna, musingly. 

And then silence again fell between them, each 
busily thinking; and the horses, wandering at 
their will, turnéd from the pine-stretches into the 
deeper shadows of an‘ oak-grove. 

‘There is ‘someone singing—a woman,’ pres- 
ently said Anna, suddenly stopping her horse. 
‘* How refreshing to know that a human being is 
near.” 

“And witha very lovely voice, too,’ added 
Rutherford, also halting. 

“Tt is an evening-hymn—an Ave Maria,” 
whispered Anna. “ Let us go a little further up 
this rise; and listen. How did we get here, at 
any tate?’ she added, looking around. 

“Your remarks gent me into the past, and I 
paid no heed to my horsé.’’ 

“Let us halt now,” cried the lady. “(Con- 
fess,” she continued, with a piquant smile, “ this 
is sweeter than your pines,” 

“The two together are divine,” answered 
Rutherford, and then both sat listening. 

Rutherford, feeling himself thrill beneath the 


which the wind plays among green strings, And } exquisite touch of this lovely voice, which came, 
what incense is sweeter than the odor of those; draping the woods with melody, caressing ench 
trees? Note, too, the beauty of the feathery fern } leaf, and hanging upon the evening air, with 
carpet beneath our feet, and the grandeur of the ‘ tenderness unspeakable, bared his head, as in the 
green roof above, and the exquisite molding of | presence af a holy spirit rising to heaven, Even 
the great columns, straight as lances, yet woft | Mademoiselle Anna’s giddy heart was moved into 
and rounded as grace Itself, No cathedral ever; a slightly deeper tono—not for long, however. 
made by man can equal this forest-tomple.”’ “T am all curiosity,’ she orled, “Do let us 
“Enjoy it all, Mr, Rutherford, as much as you ‘draw nearer,” 


please,” otled Anna, laughing. “Turn poet, if! The horses moved quietly; but, indeed, there 


you will; but do not expect me to join in your} was not much need for caution, the singer seem: 
rhapsodies, Dieu! I detest everything about the | ing completely lost in the volumes of her rich 
wilderness, and, if it were not for your charm- | voice, and the two equestrians, Having reached 
ing society, should be tempted to run away from {the top of the eminence, drew rein behind 
our Poe) shanty; only the pearls and the sheltering tree, and peered forth, 
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A very sad but lovely picture met their eyes— foul Then. why,’’. persisted Myra, ‘why ‘does 
a lonely grave, rising from the bosom of the green : ; Mademoiselle Artois, say that she will wear her 
earth, the head marked by a wooden cross—all ; ‘ diamonds at the altar, because you prefer them 
about rustling trees, draped with long tresses of | to pearls?” 
moss over all, beams of sunset, and, beside the | “‘ How dare you tell such a falsehood?” cried 
grave, her head uplifted, her folded’ hands rest- ' ; Anna, face and eyes blazing. ‘*Come, Mr. Ruth- 
ing on the gray cross, her figure touched with the ' erford, let us go.” 
glory of the dying light, Myra Dunn, singing} ‘It is no falsehood,” exclaimed Myra. “Last 
her evening-hymn. } eve, on the banks of the Chappapesia, you talked 
“Par exemple—parbleu! ‘Dieu! The yellow with your mother in French, and-— 
savage,” cried Anna, after one instant of amazed } «And you doubtless understand French!” 
silence, and, before Rutherford could prevent, she } laughed Anna, contemptuously. 


had dashed forward into sight. “1 do,’ replied Myra. 
The singer’s voice died frozen. ** Quel idée |’ repeated the lady, still laughing. 
Rutherford; remaining hidden, watched. ‘*And you played eavesdropper, too,’’ she con- 


Myra Dunn had removed her hands from the 3 tinued, contemptuously. 
cross, and stood looking quietly at Mademoiselle ; ‘1 rowed past in my pirogue. You saw me. 


Artois. : You called me ‘the yellow savage’; but go,’ said 
“Why do you stop?’’ said Anna. ‘the girl, waving her hand: “you pollute this 
“I sing for the dead, not for the living,” } hallowed spot.” 

answered the girl, curtly. > “And you doubtless sanctify it! However, 
‘Who is your dead ?”’ ¢T am willing to forget all,’’ continued Anna, 


“Who is my dead?’ repeated the singer, a ’ govertly glancing towards Rutherford, who was 
smile of unutterable contempt spreading over her ' industriously brushing flies, with his whip, from 
mouth. ‘The lady under whose roof you sleep. | the horse’s flanks. ‘Your knowledge of French 
The lady who has given to yours and you her all.”’ » is| imperfect, and you, have mixed matters 

“So she is buried here? We heard she had ) terribly: and 80 there is an end of the affair. 
chosen the woods, instead of the vault where ) You have a very pretty voice. Will you not 
her race lie. She mtist have felt herself aceursed, ' sing for us?” 
and unworthy to lie in blessed ground.” *“E will meither sing nor talk,’ answered 

An expression of pain swept over Myra’s face.’ Myra. ‘‘My dead loved solitude,” and she 

“T will not talk to you of my dead,’’ she } stooped, while speaking, to lift her hat from the 
said, calmly. “ You are not worthy to mention | ground, where it had fallen. 
her name. Your poor chalice wretched heart is; Rutherford turned bis horse, as if to move 
not able to understand— | away ; Anna also—but presently, coming back, 

“Stop !’’ interrupted Anna, lifting her whip. } said lightly: 

“You shall not talk to me in that impudent} Oh, L had almost forgotten: we expect our 
manner.’ lawyer in a day or two. We received a note by 

“Then go!’ said Myra, pointing down the ; special messenger, and, in the note, he requests 
slope: ‘ go from this hallowed spot.’ that you will be present at the breaking of the 

At this moment, Rutherford, intensely annoyed, } seals, as he knows nothing about the secret 


- came forward. {springs of the cabinet. When we send, you 


will come ?”’ 

“Yes, said Myra, rising and looking #0 
keenly into Anna's fair fhee that the pirl 
blushed, feeling her untruthfulness thus thrown 
before her conacience, 

For this girl had indeed heard the conver- 


“Take her away,’ said Myra, “ take hor away, 
Mr. Rutherford, and, when she is) your wife, | 
teach her to speak tenderly of the dead, who have | 
suffered.” 
“You mistake,”’ answored Rutherford, hnstily. | 
“ Mademoiselle Artois may be thoughtless, but her 
heart is tender for all sufferers, Moreover, you | sation, just as related; and Madame Artois and 
do me too much honor-—Modomoiselle Artois is daughter, seeing the pirogue and its silent rower 
not my plighted wife.” | glide quietly past over the still waters, had not 
“Why do you try to doseive mo?'' asked the ; hushed their voices, thinking the language of 
France an unknown tongue to the “yellow 
“What impudence |" gjaculated Anna, her face } savage'’ of the pine-lands, 
hotly flushed, As for Rutherford, riding homeward through 
*T spoak truth,” answered Rutherford, impa- } darkening woods, earth seemed no longer beautifil 
tiently. } with the beauty of ity first birth; and the fair 
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girl beside him was an Eve indeed, but an Eve who! ‘How strange,’’ said the girl, accepting the 
had wandered, ages ago, from Paradise, and whose } vine, and laying it gently on the log, “how 
soul, in these wanderings, had been soiled with the ; strange, that trouble, and guilt, and sorrow can 
dust of earth and tarnished by the ways of men. come from anything as beautiful and fair us this 
ch { frait of the woods, There are blood-drops and 
Vi. ; tear-drops hanging all. over these clusters,’ she 
AND now, into the brightness of late October, continued, lifting them and holding them aloft, 
there was thrown a week of soft sweet cloudy { and then slightly shivering as she laid them 
days, when nature seemed brooding with hushed | back aguin. 
breath or with wailing sighs. A few dead leaves; “ But other fruits are quite as guilty,” said 
and dead vines rustled along the wooded Chappa- } Rutherford, instantly divining her meaning. “I 
peela, a few red and’ yellow flags hung their} have always thought the world very unkind, 


pennons over the high white sanded banks, | 
and the magnolias were crimson with ripened 
cones, the oaks brown with ripened acorns, the | 
mornings and evenings hazy with gray mists. 

Rutherford, chafing under this extended deten- | 
tion in the wilderness, passed his time hunting, } 
fishing, or driving with Madame Artois and } 
daughter over the rough roads: a blacksmith, } 
summoned fifteen miles from his forge under } 
oak-boughs, having repaired the damaged car- | 
riage. To Mademoiselle Artois, his manner was ; 
kind as ever; yet, since that evening by the: 
lonely grave, there had been a change felt, if: 
not seen; and wrath against Myra Dunn filled | 
the hearts of both mother and daughter. } 

Several times, Rutherford, drawn by the ; 
melody of the rich voice, had listened unseen { 
when, at sunset-hour, the girl sang her Ave} 
Maria over the lonely grave. Several times, too, 
unseen, he had watched her hastening over the } 
pine-stretches, now and then pausing to utter ; 
the sweet clear partridge-call. Several times, 
he had marked her gliding, in her pirogue, down | 
the Chappapeela—calm, like some dusk Indian ‘ 
maiden of the olden time. She seemed utterly : 
indifferent, neither seeking nor avoiding these ‘ 
stranger-people, bowing her head silently in 
response if they bowed, yet never pausing as | 
she passed, and never visiting the Levalle home. ; 

Once, Rutherford, wandering a long way down ; 
the wooded banks, came unexpectedly upon this 
strange girl, fishing in a deep pool of the clear ; 
creek. She might have been a statue, carven | 
of stone, so still she sat:on the old log, stretching ‘ 
its brown length from white sands into shadowy | 
waters: the head uncovered, the hands loosely ; 
clasped over the bamboo pole resting upon her ; 
lap, about the whole figure that expression of } 
utter dejection which, to Rutherford, seemed ° 
inexpressibly sorrowful. He was quite laden } 
with the spoils of the forest—game and trails 
of vine, from which hung clusters of wild purple | 
grape. As he stepped before her, she suddenly 
lifted her head. Holding forward his fruit, he 
asked that she would take it. 


when—”’ 

“1 know,” she interrupted, ‘I know; and, 
even when I walk among the green leaves of 
our corn-fields or the rustling billows of our 
cane-patch, the seeds of pain and of wine are 
there. Can happiness be found on earth?’ she 
continued, looking up into his faee, * You, who 
have been through all the wide world, tell me." 

‘« Rather,”’ said Rutherford, gravely, ‘1 should 
say: you, who have never wandered over the 
wide world, tell me—are you happy here?” 

She sighed, and looked dreamily down into 
the water, the rich mouth drooping, with an odd 
little pensive look about the corners. 

‘What is your life?’ asked Rutherford, seeing 
that she remained silent. 

“You have seen my life,” she answered, 
moodily. 

* But surely there are changes sometimes,” 
he persisted. 

“Yes. Twice a year, father and mother drive 
with me to the other parish, to visit mother’s 
parents. We leave before day; we are home 
by dark. Twice a year, we goto church in the 
meeting-house, ten miles away. We are absent 
almost the whole Sabbath. We take luncheon 
with’ us. We meet there our neighbors, we 
listen to a sermon from a wandering minister, 
we pray, we talk, we sing.’’ 

“But you—you are a Romanist,’”’ interposed 


. Rutherford. 


‘«L don’t’ know ‘what I am,” she replied, 
still with her eyes fixed on the deep water. 
** Madame Levalle taught me all that she knew; 
but I have made no profession of faith—I have 
not ever even seen a priest. The doctor, wlio 
came from the parish-town—he staid, and read 
over my friend the burial-service. It was a sad 
day. Rain fell as we left her.” 

«‘What amusements have you ?’’ asked Ruther- 
ford, hastily, seeing a tremor about the mobile 
lips. 

‘“‘There,”’ she answered, lifting her hand and 
sweeping it) around the woods and over the 


{ stream : “these and my books.” 
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“And you have no companions f”’ that eagle would namatied a quite again, a teaialan 
“Sometimes,” answered the girl, dreamily, } low over the earth ?” 
“sometimes I think there are two souls in my} ‘Take that eagle, and chain it to the earth,” 
bosom: we talk together, reason together, weep | answered Rutherford; ‘chain it as you are 
together, and laugh together—but not often. } chained here.” 
There is not much cause for laughter here in “1?” she replied, lifting her head with a 
the pine-lands. You must think me very silly,’ } haughty gesture of disdain. ‘ You don’t know 
she added, smiling and looking somewhat shyly | of what you are speaking. Chained? Why, 
into Rutherford’s attentive face. ‘1 suppose | | when I lift my eyes at night, do I not soar to the 
one must necessarily grow odd, living alone, as } distant worlds and suns, as you, as others, whose 
I have lived.’’ She finished wistfully. wings are knowledge? When the wild ducks, 
“At least,’’ said Rutherford, interested despite ; and the turkeys, and the geese of our forest, and 
himself, ‘at least, you are free from temptations, ; all the changing creatures of the air, flee into 
and so, free from guilt, and free from the sorrow ; other countries, may 1 not flee with them, on 
which follows guilt.’’ these same wings—knowing, as I know, their 
“Free from temptation? Free from sorrow?” ; homes in foreign lands? When I see the rain- 
she cried, starting as if suddenly wounded, her ; bow and all the glories of the rising and setting 
face all flushed, her hands pressed suddenly over sun, do I not mount far, far beyond them, to the 
her heart, and her eyes gazing with startled } source of light—the great sun—whose bent rays 
surprise into Rutherford’s serious face. make for earth these glories? When I gaze on 
“Why, what are your sorrows? What are ' the pictures in the old rooms at home, do I not 
your temptations? Life here surely must be ; feel with those who made them—do I not see the 
without care, at least.’ {scenes which they have painted—the divine 
Doubtless,’ she answered, turning away, ; faces which have come to them in dreams— 
lifting the pole, and casting the line further out, ; soaring with them, as they have soared, into the 
while an expression of intense bitterness swept ; ; loveliness of heaven? Chained—chained ?”’ she 
over the beautifully-molded lips, ‘‘ doubtless, you ; cried, with a glad tremor in her young voice, and, 
have thought me crowned with roses. When } while she spoke, lifting her two graceful arms as 
you enter our chapel, Mr. Rutherford—I mean ; if wings indeed, and stretching them towards 
the chapel of the Levalle home—note, or perhaps } heaven. ‘How am I chained ?”’ 
you have noted, the picture of the rejected ** You look, indeed, ready to fly,’’ said Ruther- 
crown: the picture where the white-robed ; ford, smiling, though strangely moved by this 
Christian woman, discontented with her cross, ; outburst of pent-up feeling. 
prays God that she may wear the crown of roses} ‘And, of course, very silly,’ she replied, her 
on her neighbor's brow.’’ voice faltering and the old quiet attitude re- 
“Well?”’ answered Rutherford. He knew the} sumed. ‘But it has been a temptation to talk 
picture, but was anxious to hear what she would } with you, for I have never known the sympathy 
A of which I have read.” 
“Well, God, hearkening, granted her prayer. “And are you never lonely ?”’ 
The crown was laid on her head. Then she} ‘Lonely?’ she repeated, with a far-away look, 
begged her cross again: for the crown was not } gazing down the vista of the stream, all shad- 
what it seemed. Beneath the roses were thorns | owed by moving boughs. ‘I don't kné6w—sad, 
—cruel thorns.”’ perhaps, when, in the early morning, it is yet 
“Well?’! again said Rutherford, inquiringly. } quiet and still, and the rice-birds flock in our 
“Well,” she repeated, “nothing, except that } fields, and down here under the water the fish 
perhaps the crown you see me wearing is set ; flit together in the sunlight, and the cows, moo- 
with thorns, nestling under the wild flowers of } ; ing contentedly, wander off happily for long 
our woods.,”’ hours in the sweet woods, and father and mother 
“TI think,’ said Rutherford, very earnestly, } seem content in their homely labor, and I—I see 
“Tthink you are discontented with your life, and , , myself all day eieiossquite alone— walking 
, towards the sunset.” 
you above your surroundings, and leave you here ‘ Suppose,’’ said Rutherford, feeling an odd pity 
as you are.”’ ; and attraction for the loneliness of this strange 
; 
$ 





| 
| 








“What?” she cried. ‘Take a partridge, and ; girl, and speaking more impulsively than he ‘had 
change it into an eagle, and show it all the beauty ; ever spoken in all his life, perhaps, “suppose 
of life, floating above forests, and among clouds, ’ someone out of the great world should say to you: 
and about crags, and over the ocean. Think you | ‘Let me be your friend,’ would you accept ?”’ 
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‘61 don't t sendin she cmatidd deuip 
have never thought.”’ 

‘Think now,’’ said) Rutherford ; ‘‘ because I, 
from the great world, say to you, im your loneli- 
ness: ‘ Let me be your friend.’”’ 

Each was silent. 


Rutherford, rather surprised at himself, yet ; 
sincere in the request, sat watching Myra’s } 


thoughtful and expressive face, as, dewncast and ‘ 
quiet, she yet gazed over the shadowy water. 
Presently, lifting her eyes, all sad and tender | 
and regretful, she spoke: 

«It is not possible. Friendship demands .con- } 
fidence, and confidence I cannot give. I thank | 
you,’ she added, frankly, ‘‘ and confess,” here 
a faint tremor, as of unshed tears, touched the | 
calmness of the voice, ‘‘and confess that the 
temptation to accept is great: for 1 think no one, 


in all the wide world, ever needed a friend as | } 


need one now.” 
“And why not accept? Why hesitate?’ 


«1 have already told you,’’ she auswered, and : 
Rutherford marked the cold tone of reserve : 


which had crept into the words. 
‘Then you choose to be alone,’’ he persisted. : 
‘Choose? It is my destiny.” 
‘+ How strange,’’ observed, Rutherford, picking ; 


On 


“Ime, but in your life, too, there has been sorrow, 
Mr. Rutherford.”’ 


: . “How did you know?’’ he asked, quickly 
“I have read your face.”’ 
; “And is it possible,’ said Rutherford, almost 
s angrily, ‘that 1 thus show my heart to the 
world?” 
‘To the world? I don’t know,” she answered, 
‘ gently, ‘‘and indeed I don’t even know how 
_ the knowledge came to me; but when I saw you 
; grave and quiet, that first evening, with the deep 
' shadow in your eyes, as if a hurt soul looked 
‘ from them, it all came to me—your sorrow and 
; my sorrow—and my sorrow seemed meetivg your 
; sorrow, and drawing me towards you. 1 don't 
knew, whether you understand,’ she added, 
shyly—ashamed, feeling herself stepping forth 
' from the reserve in which she had hitherto 
lived. 
; Rutherford, more touehed than he cared to 
‘ show, was silent a moment, and the wind came 
sighing down Chappapeela, tossing the branches 
of the wooded way, sweeping the long moss 
; : trails, and sending the ripple of water-murmurs 
; all up and down the white banks and about the 
; ; old log where they sat. 
‘*My sorrow,” he presently said, in a low 





up 4 pine-cone, and turning it over and over in his ; deep voice, ‘‘ my sorrow died many years ago. 
hand, ‘how strange that the same destiny has } It was the sorrow of a lost love—a faithless love, 
come to us both—to you in the wilderness, to; She was a beautiful girl—to me, an angel on 
me in the great world. Just, L suppose,’’ he; earth, She had promised to marry me. I was 
added, smiling, ‘‘as pine-cones are pine-cones, } poor, but, with this promise in my heart, was 
all the world over—whether in forests or in the: rich. Well,” here he tossed the cone into the 
gardens of city homes.” : water, and watehed the cireling eddies of the 

‘«* But I don’t understand,’’ said Myra, ; } splash, ‘‘ she broke our troth-plight: she married 

“There is nothing to understand,’ he an- ; ‘ millions. She is happy. Sometimes we meet. 
swered. ‘‘ My idea of friendship is as high as } } She had such pretty rosy-tipped fingers,’’ he 
yours, perhaps, and it is not easy to give confi- ; continued, dreamily. ‘I never take a woman's 
dence.” ‘ hand without wondering whether it is false as 

«« But Mademoiselle Artois,’’ commenced Myra, {the hand of my lost love.’ 
with astonished eyes. ‘And have you grieved all these years?’ 

“Is-mot my friend, save in a very worldly ‘ asked Myra, almost whispering, and quite awed. 
sense. Since her father’s death, the care of} It seomed terrible, this lifting the cover of a 
property, ete.’ coflined sorrow. 

“Can you think it right to marry?’’ agnin Yes; but not for her,’’ he answered, stornly. 
commenced Myra, looking thoaghtfully at her | The woman I loved never existed, She wns 
line. | true as gold and pure as heaven. 1 have grieved 

“Marry? I am not talking of marriage,” | for the lost faith, the broken promise. It has 
interrupted Rutherford, impatiently. “There is, | mand me suspicious—hard, distrustful,” 
no question of marringe in this matter, Wo were} “Just as 1 thought,’’ said Myra, almoat under 
speaking of friendship and of confidence, This her breath, and looking towards him with white 
much you have already told mo-—thore is in your , faee all touched into tenderness. 
heart a “gre temptation, in your life a great | “Poor child,’ said Rutherford, in lighter 
sorrow.” jtone; ‘TL am not worthy of all the sympathy 

The girl started slightly, and looked troubled. | | enpunssed in your face, The world considers me 

‘1 will not aponk of either,’ she answered, a very lucky fellow--a prince of good fortune, 
then added more quietly: You have not told | What are you, oh daughter of the pine-landie 


; 
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me to break the sacred portal of a closed tomb? 


Teach me your charm, ‘that I may win the 


knowledge of your sorrow.” 


«My sorrow,” said the girl, gravely, “is not 
It grows late,” she added, rising 
and lifting her eyes to the sun, shining like 


all my own. 


@ moon through gray haze. 

“How many fish have you caught?’ asked 
Rutherford, also rising. 

‘Fish ?” she repeated, drawing her line from 
the water, and looking at the nuked hook with 
a bewildered expression, which’ her companion 
thought infinitely charming. ‘‘  Why—why, there 
is no bait on my hook.” 

And then, as Myra shot off in her pirogue, 
a little duet of laughter ran sparkling and 
tinkling over the water and through the old 
moss-draped woods, dying softly away among 
pine-sighs beyond. 





Vil. 

“T nave come at your bidding,” said Myra, 
standing tall and straight in the doorway of the 
front chamber at the Levalle home. 
was the gray-lighted landscape. All about her 
were the soft folds of the rich drapery. 

Rutheciord, remembering the girl as he had 
last seen her—the face softened by mirth, and 
the willowy figure disappearing down the ereek 
with the graceful undulatory motion imparted 
by rowing—was startled. Almost she appeared 
an avenging spirit, so stern and calm her eyes, 
0 commanding her presence. 

“T am ever so glad to see you,” cried Anna. 

“We shall not detain you long,” exclaimed 
Madame Artois, beaming with satisfaction. ‘‘Come 
in. You see, Mr. Lathrop has arrived.” 

‘We have met before, several times,’’ said the 
lawyer, stepping forward and taking Myra’s 
unwilling hand. He was # long thin man, wiry 
like the children of the pine-lands—shrewd, 
quiet. “Are you well?’ 

“Yos,’’ answered the girl, curtly, and bowing 
silently to Rutherford, 

“Let us finish this business at once,” anid 
Madame Artois, impatiently, moving towards the 
further wide of the chimney, lifting the heavy 
curtain, unlocking the chapel-door, and throwing 
it wide open, 

A stream of daylight poured through. 


eee ~ 


a Circe, an enchantress, who has by magic forced 


¢ 
¢ 


“At robbery ?’’ cried mother and daughter, 
aghast. 

“See here,” continued Lathrop, pointing to 
the seals on the cabinet, ‘‘ and see here,”’ pulling 
open the doors, which swung easily back, reveal- 
ing a mass of old Indian carving, touches of 
dusk gold and red gleaming through the dark 
wood. 

‘“My diamonds—my pearls—the gold!"’ cried 
Madame Artois, growing pale. 
¢ “Are undoubtedly safe, thanks to secret 
{ springs. Their working is a mathematical prob- 
; Will you relieve the minds of these 








; 





‘ lem. 
' frightened ladies?’ he asked, smiling and turn- 
ing towards Myra, who stood near the entrance, 
gazing upon the altar as in silent adoration. 

She moved towards the cabinet, all standing 
‘ back at her approach, 

Rutherford, noting the hands, pale and slightly 
‘tremulous, wandering among the knots, and 
knobs, and quait’ gnome-faces, and bat-wings, 


i and mysterious birds of the mystie carving, 
; suddenly glanced at the girl’s face, and was 
{again startled, this time by its pallor: for the 
Beyond i 


beautiful lips were bloodless, and about the 
eyes were dark circles, whose shadows touched 
even the soft cheeks beneath. 

Door after door sprang open under the nervous 
pressure of the pale fingers. Slide after slide 
was drawn forth. 

“Ts there no end to this labyrinth?” cried 
Anna, impatiently. 

“We are almost there,” said Lathrop. And, 
even as he spoke, a large face of dusk-gold, 
hideous in its monstrosity, with eyes of red 
garnet set in black jet, and black lips parted 
over sharp white teeth, glared forth from the 
centre of the cabinet. . 

Before this fice Myra stood an instant, appar- 
ently paralyzed; but, suddenly lifting her pale 
hands, as by convulsive power, pressed them 
forcibly over the blazing orbs. 

‘Now, Mademoiselle Artois,”’ continued Lath- 
rop, ‘(mark the rapacity of this miser. He 
refuses to give up treasures till eyes, ears, nose, 
and mouth have been tortured. Hear the little 
click or groan given as they are touched,” 

“You frighten me,’’ said Anna, shuddering. 

“Ah, here at Inst he swings backward. And 
now for the jewels, One dinmond-set, one pear!- 
set: here they are—one—'’ and then Lathrop, 





“Why, the window is open," she exclaimed, 
“and I clowed it myself, last night. I do not 
understand,” 

“Simply, madame," sald the lawyer, moving 
forward hastily, “there has been an attempt 


Lome 
Vou, UXXXVII,—27, 





ldenly growing silent, turned to them a blank 


“The canvas bag! The gold! It is gone!’ 
he exclaimed, 
“My diamonds!" ‘shrieked Madame Artola; 





“my pearls!'’ holding forth towards Myra the 
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cases which she had opened, and which were quite 
empty. ‘‘ Wretched girl, you have robbed us,”’ 

‘* You have robbed us,’’ echoed Anna. 

The silent faces—of Lathrop, keen and watch- 
ful, and of Rutherford, cold and grave—seemed 
re-echoing the words. 

‘Look: she is the picture of guilt,” cried 
Madame Artois, pointing towards the girl, who, 
white as death, had sunk trembling on a prie- 
Dieu. ‘ Why did you rob me? Why?—why?” 

“(I have not robbed you,’’ said Myra, lifting 
her large eyes, and looking full into the enraged 
face of the accuser, 

‘You have not robbed me? Impudent, shame- 
less creature! Give me back my own,’’ 

“T cannot give what I do not hold,’ said 
Myra, a faint color coming into the white lips, 
and the head uplifted as if braced for battle. 

‘‘Answer me this: Does Mawna understand 
the springs of this cabinet ?’’ 

‘No; nor Mr. Lathrop, nor my parents; and 
only they knew where the jewels were kept. Sus- 
picion rests upon me, There is no one else upon 
whom it may rest,’ she continued, wearily passing 
her hand over her brow, ‘‘ yet I am innocent.” 

« And do you expect us to believe you?’’ cried 
Anna, with a gesture of contempt. 

‘‘ Certainly not,’ answered Myra, disdainfully. 
‘Only my parents will know that I have not 
done this evil.” 

“Your parents? Your parents?’’ repeated 
Anna. “Dishonest wretches! as guilty as—’’ 

“Hold!” cried the girl, starting up: ‘say 
what you please to me, but not one word about—”’ 

‘«‘T shall say what I please about every—’’ 

‘‘Not in my presence, at least,’ interrupted 
Myra, moving towards the door. 

‘‘What?” exclaimed Madame Artois, springing 
forward and placing herself in the doorway. 
‘«What? Do you expect to get off in this way? 
Arrest this thief at once, Mr. Lathrop.’’ 

The girl paused: not overwhelmed, but as if 
realizing at last her position. Yet the erect head 
did not bend. Rather she seemed a queen, stand- 
ing there among them, clothed in the dignity of 
her young womanhood. 

‘Arrest her !’’ repeated Madame Artois. 

“Stop! stop, madame!” said Lathrop, ‘ We 
must examine further into this, There may be 
traces. See, the shutter has been wrenched ; 
and mark, the wall has been scratched; and the 
ground beneath is trodden, Let us examine,” 

“How? Leave this girl alone?’’ cried Madame, 

“I will stay, if you wish to go,’’ said Ruther- 
ford. 

“Then don’t let her out of the room, Mr, 
Rutherford, Ah, this was the paragon you 











praised only last evening—the girl who had 
grown up pure and stainless in the pine-forest, 
Ha! ha!” laughed Madame Artois, mockingly, as 
she passed through the front chamber with 
Lathrop and her daughter. 

Rutherford frowned, stood a moment waiting 
till they were quite gone, then, looking down upon 
Myra, who had again fallen on the prie-Dieu, 
he said quietly ; 

‘* Was this your temptation ?”’ 

The blood rushed into the girl’s face, dyed her 
smooth forehead, swept up under the dark hair 
and down over the little ears. 

‘¢] am answered,” he said, mournfully. ‘And 
I thought you, as that woman said, pure—stain- 
less.”’ 

‘‘Temptation comes to us all,’ murmured 
Myra, her pale hands folded as in despair, 
“And—but you do not understand,”’ 

“No,” said Rutherford, sternly. ‘1 shall 
never understand how you could willingly thus 
stain your soul with guilt.” 

‘Guilt?’ repeated the girl. 
guilt?” N 

‘“Why tamper with words?’’ asked Rutherford, 
impatiently. ‘The yielding to temptation is cer- 
tainly guilt,” 

“Yielding? But I did not yield,’’ she cried, 
recoiling as if struck. 

“You did not yield? Ah, if I could but 
believe,’ exclaimed Rutherford, an expression of 
joy spreading over his face. ‘‘Give me proof.” 

‘‘Alas|’’ said Myra, ‘there is no proof.’”’ 

‘Tell me—quick! they are coming—does any 
other know how to move those springs ?”’ 

Again the rich blood dyed face and throat. 

‘1 am innocent!’ she cried, hastily, ‘inno 
cent! There is no proof—there is nothing more 
to be said.” 

‘*Look at me,’’ commanded Rutherford, in 
low voice, ‘‘and repeat those words.” 

She lifted her sad eyes, gazed quietly into his, 
so earnest and serious, and repeated impressively: 
‘‘ FT am innocent.” 

‘« By the memory of the past,’’ said Rutherford, 
solemnly, ‘‘ that past which has left me hard, 
suspicious—that past of which I told you yester- 
day—do not deceive me. Remember your ques 
tion, the day we talked in the pines yonder— 
your disappointment, hearing that nothing in- 
deed of all the dead woman's riches had been 
left to you. Now that I know your life, and what 
she was to you, and you to her—I wonder— 
I marvel—it was unjust—you had a right—surely 
you had a right—and, thinking this, perhaps, 
with your view of justice formed here in the woods, 
and away from men, and untrammeled by law— 


‘Is temptation 
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the temptation came, and you fell. Is it not so? ‘Prisoners at least have the privilege of soli- 
Confess, and I will explain—I will restore, so; tude,” said Myra, lifting her head and flinging 
that not a trace of guilt will rest on your soul. } forth the words with disdain. 

I will tell the words of your friend—the right “There's no safety in solitude for creatures 
you felt to these jewels—lI will shield you—guard } who scale walls and break open windows.” 


you—quick! speak quick.”’ ‘Wait, Mademoiselle Anna,’’ said Rutherford, 
‘Hush! I can say no more,” cried Myra, her } shocked and disgusted, ‘ wait till the accused is 
dark eyes falling, heavy with tears. proved guilty. There is Mawna to be examined. 


“May God help you, poor child,’ whispered ; Who knows? During years of servitude, she 
Rutherford, hurriedly, and inexpressibly touched ; may have learned the working of these springs. 
by the sadness of the young face, Mutes, having only their sight to depend upon, 

“The grass is all trodden, but there are no} are very quick in the use of this one sense. 
footmarks,”’ said Madame Artois, entering, flushed } Then the blacksmith is implicated—that tool 
and breathless, from the hasty search of her } bearing his name. Also, your coachman, George, 
premises. ‘There is only that screw-driver—it } may be an accomplice. And Mr. Lathrop—who 
is the one which the blacksmith dropped on his } knows whether the jewels and gold were in the 
way here. The initials are written on the handle cabinet when it was sealed? He may have with- 
—see, Mr. Rutherford. I remember be lamented } drawn them, the day of the sealing, by sleight of 
the loss—said it put him back in his work.’’ hand—may have, last night, after his arrival, 

“Where did you find it?’’ asked Rutherford, opened the window, and broken the seals, and 
suddenly turning to examine, yet  stealthily prized the lock, merely to draw suspicion from 
marking the expression of interest with which himself, I even, as inmate of the house and 
Myra also regarded the tool. rooming next the robbed cabinet, have a right to 

“Just by the lemon-bush yonder—where she } my share of suspicion, Nor are your daughter 
threw it, I suppose. Mr. Lathrop has gone after ; and you quite exempt, Madame Artois,” 
the creature’s father and mother. Don’t you “I? 1? Do you think I would rob myself?” 
think it would be best to have all three arrested ?”’ } cried the lady, breathlessly, 

“Pardon me,”’ said Rutherford. ‘I refuse to ‘« How tell what the law may think ?”’ answered 
advise. You have your own lawyer, and, even ; Rutherford, shrugging his shoulders. ‘All the 
if you arrest them, they can have bail.’’ events of the past and the present, bearing upon 

“And who on earth will go bail for them?’ the relations existing between the accused and her 

“T will!’ said Rutherford. friend, Madame Levalle, will be examined—even 

“You? You?’ cried the lady, looking as if} the contents of the letter handed you by—” 
she was not sure of having heard correctly. “A private letter—altogether of a private 

“T,” he repeated, quietly. ‘Every accused ; nature—having nothing whatever to do with 
person should have the full benefit of the law; { these jewels,’ exclaimed Madame Artois, with 
and who, think you, in the wilderness, will look | an amount of undue haste, which did not escape 
after his cabin, cattle, and fields, if this poor man } Rutherford’s keen watchfulness. 














is cast into prison—and cast in there simply ‘Really, you make me shiver,’ said Anna, 
because his daughter alone is supposed to under- ; petulantly. ‘I feel myself almost a thief.’’ 
stand the working of those springs ?’’ “And I,’’ said Rutherford, letting his clear 


—gone. You don’t seem to understand, or to } sky and earth, seen through the open window, 
Appreciate the fact that I have lost a fortune— { ‘I feel myself only a Christian, holding within 
& fortune,” repeated the lady, her face growing } my heart the life and teachings of my faith, 
radder and redder. By that faith, Mademoiselle Anna, I learn to 
“T do, madame, understand perfectly, and } deem all souls innocent till proved guilty, and, 
will do all in my power to help you recover mach when guilty, to be merciful, even as I expect 
loss; but, don’t you know,” he added, earnestly, ; mercy.” 
“that T am a sort of knight-errant, and love to While Rutherford spoke, he glanced towards 


“But, my dear Mr. Rutherford, they are gone | regards rest first on the chapel-altar—then on 


befriend the miserable, innocent or guilty ?”” Myra. The face, thrown in profile against the 
“There's too much of that nowadays,” sniffed | red-brown wall, and touched with the light of the 
the lady. gray day, showed like a soft cameo: the eyes 


“Dieu !"’ said Anna, walking around, and from } were uplifted, and there was about them the 
all points examining Myra, who, sad and calm, } look of @ tired soul resting against the bosom of 
sat like a young princess awaiting doom, ‘Dieu! ; hoaven. 
but she looks like a thief.” [to wR‘ CONCLUDED. } 




















PAMELIA SPLICER AT THE BEACH. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 








Some people are allers having good-luck. ; 
They find suinthin’, or have some of their 
friends die and leave ’em sumthin’, or they draw i 
tickets in a lottery, or fall through a bridge and 
sue the town for damages. 
But I was never one of the lucky kind. When 5 
it rained porridge, my dish was allers bottom-side ; 
up. 


She had her three children with her, and they 
roomed in the next bed, and kept a-yelling for 
“crackers” and ‘sumthin’ to drink’’ all night; 
and the muskeeters filled up the pauses with their 
music and their biting; and Arabella Higgins— 
that is, Elder Higgins’s darter—she kept up her 
pounding on that boarding-house pianny, which 


| sounded like a busted tin kittle being larruped 





So you may guess how surprised I was when } with the butt-end of a fire-shovel, and sung “ Oh, 
Uncle John Splicer, that had lived to be a hund- } would I were a Gurl again”’ till I thought I 
red—lacking ten days—and had had three wives ; should have died. 
and nineteen children, of both sects, up and died } The secont day after we got there was pleasant, 
suddint, in his cheer, and left me—his niece, ' and all the boarders rigged theirselves for bathing. 
Pamelia Splicer—the sum of two thousand dol- } I hadn't never been into anything deeper, in the 
lars, in the Squall P’int bank ! way of water, than our smallest-sized wash-tub, 

1 could have danced for joy, if it hadn’t been ' which we keep to wash feet in, and I felt as skit- 
for the rhumatiz that has been troubling my j’ints } tish as a colt about venturing into them billers. 
lately, and for which I have spent a little fortin, ; But the others cheered me on, and told me 
in the way of lineaments, and ’intments, and } how nice it was, and how it would brace me up, 
fermentations, which didn’t do no good except to ' and Elder Higgins, who had lost his wife of dis- 
scent the house up like a ’pothecary-store, and pepsy and liver-complaint, six months before, 
make all my underclothes look as if they had | ‘‘ aged forty-five, and of such is the kingdom of 
been b’iled in saffern-tea. heaven,’ as the tombstone says, all in the best 

When I got my money, I determined to strike ; white marble, and had seyen children of both 
out in life. sects, of which Arabella was the oldest, beamed 

1 ain’t a married woman. Not but that I} at me mildly through his glasses, and sed that 
might have been, over and over again, if I would with the Lord’s help he would take care of me. 
only have consented; but, law me! men-folks} 1 didn’t have any bathing-suit of my own, so 
ain’t what they’d ort to be, and they are apt to} I hired one. I am a spare woman, and my suit 
take advantage of a girl that is young and corn-; was big enuff to hold me, and my twin sister, 
fiding. Not that I exactly dislike the male sect— {and another woman. When they made it, they 

I got me some new clothes, and a bustle, and } warn’t a mite stingy of the cloth. The waist of 
fifteen dollars’ worth of false hair, and some} it bagged like a circus-tent when the wind blows, 
ribbons, and a bottle of patchcooly, and a big} and the trousers-part of it was big enuff for 
trunk, and I j’ined a party that was going to the } Barnum’s fat-woman, and some room to spare. 
beach, to stay a fortnight. } Them Telletts boys had their thumbs to their 

I had never seen the oshun. The nearest I } noses when their ma, and Elder Higgins, and I 
had ever been to enjoying the delights of beach-} marched off, and Mrs. Telletts, she told ‘em to 
air was when we had had sp’ilt lobster and ° wait till she got back, and see what they'd ketch. 
tainted codfish put onto our ten-acre lot for; Mrs. Telletts and the elder urged me along; 
manure, and the health-officers made us pay a) but the water felt dreadful cold, and went all 
fine of five dollars for maintaining a nusance. ' through my rhumatiz like a shock from a galpanic 

Mrs. Deacon Telletts and I went together, and ' battery. Rhumatiz is a terrible trial! It is wuss 
roomed into one bed, though there warn’t enough than being an old maid; but take both them 
of it for one lean person. Mrs, Telletts is a fat : afflictions together, and it's enuff to make you 
woman, and I didn’t git much rest; and she ; wish you hadn’t been born. 
snores dreadful; and sometimes, when I waked { The elder was very devoted, and he supported 








up in the night, suddint, I was skairt; her snor- ; me with one arm, and felt along in the water 
ing sounded so much like a man, or as I should ' with his care in his other hand. 
think a man would sound a-snoring. : 


‘Dear Sister Splicer,”’ says he, ‘be calm; prt 
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your trust in— 
awful roller, and struck us like the butt-end of } thought I should have suffercated. 


and just then there come an } teeth rite down my throat, and, for a minnit, I 


a Western cyclone, and the elder turned over ‘Oh, Elder Higgins !’’ 1 cried, ‘if ever you’re 
like a rooster that’s had his head cut off for } a-gwine to help the widder and fatherless, now’s 
Thanksgiving, and his heels struck rite into Mrs. } your time. I’m pritty nigh a goner!’’ and I 
Telletts’s stomach, and doubled her up likésthe clapped my hand over my mouth. If ever you’ve 
green-apple colic doubles up the small boy. As wore false teeth, you know how you feel when 


for me, lL pitched forrud fust, and then up | } they’re out. 


bounced, and next smack rite into the arms of } ; 


‘‘What is it, Sister Splicer?’’ says the elder, 


Jim Dingle, who was one of our party; but he } who was standing on one foot, and digging the 


and I hain’t spoke together for nigh onto ten} 


year, all on account of his killing one of my tur- 
keys which eat up his water-millions, since which 
he has been my deadly enemy, and I his’n. 

His eyes was so full of sand and salt water 
that he didn’t see very clear, and he mistook me 
for Arabella Higgins, that he’s inclined to be 
sweet onto, though he’s a married man, and the 
father of nine children, and his wife is that 
jellus that she'd skulp him, if she see him tech a 


woman, if it) wasn’t that he wears a wig, and 


thereby makes skulping of no account. 
‘Arabella,’ says he, ‘‘let me take eare of 


you,” and he give me a hug that nigh about | 


drove in my ribs. I thought I should have 
swoonded. You see, 1 ain't used to men-folks, 
and it kinder overcome me. 

“Oh, law!” says I. 

‘‘Dearest,”’ says he, ‘don’t struggle, Don’t 
be apprehensive. Mrs. Dingle, thank Provi- 
dence, is abed with the sick-headache—’’. 

‘‘ No, she ain’t,’’ screamed Mrs. Dingle herself, 








salt water out of his eyes. ‘Is anything the 
matter ?”’ 

“Matter?” says I. ‘‘I should think there 
was. l’ve swallered half the Atlantic Oshun, 
and Botany Bay besides.’’ 

Just at that minnit, sumthin’ bit my foot, and 
I went to grab that up to see if it was a rattle- 
snake, and down | went agin, and, my mouth 
being open, and a good deal of extra room in it, 
in rushed another millpondful of salt water, 
and nigh about busted me. 

Mrs. Telletts, and the elder, and a dozen more, 
come to the rescue, and I expect that by this 
time all creation knows I wear false teeth; and, 
before that, I am positive that no person on earth, 
except myself and the dentist, mistrusted it. 

“ Swallered ’em?’’ says the elder. ‘The Lord 
be merciful !’’ 

“In your stomach ?’’ says Dr. Drew, rushing 
up. “Let me pump ’em out. Great invention— 
the stomach-pump !”’ 

‘“‘Them teeth never went down your throat, 


in a voice that riz above the roar of the rolling ; Pameely,”’ says Mrs. Telletts, who allers has an 


deep and the yells of the man that was a-selling } 


lobsters at auction, “She ain't abed—she’s 
here! And you let go of that young Higgins gal, 
Jin Dingle, or you'll repent in sackcloth—”’ 


opinion of her own; “’tain’t possible. They've 
bounced out of yer mouth, and are laying round 
here somewhers. ‘Turn to, and let’s find ’em.”’ 

And everybody went to scratching in the sand. 


And she rushed at us through the raging { I should have helped; but I dassent show how 
waves; and Dingle let go of me, and started out } I looked without them teeth before Elder Higgins : 


ata full gallop in the direction of Liverpool. 
I felt as if my doom was sealed. Mrs, Dingle : 
bere down on me like a U. 8. gun-frigate. She's 
a tall woman, with a stride like a grannydear, } 
and I Knowed that nothing but strategy would do } 
with her. So I ducked my head suddint, and ; 
dove rite under her; but it upsot her, and made 


| for, though I shouldn’t hanker after the job of 


‘ being a minister's pardner—for I expect it's a 
; trying state—I should want to look as well as I 
; could in the eyes of a man that’s in the market; 


because there’s never any knowing what may 


{ happen. So 1 kept my hand over my mouth. 
Mrs. Telletts found the teeth, and passed them 


her plunge head-fust into a breaker; and the yell} over to me. They was dreadful full of sand, 





she give was about ten degrees higher than the } but I rut’em right in, and was thankful to get 
whistle of the Squall P’int shoe-factory, when the } em anyhow; and, though I never did think much 
meeting-house is a-fire. } of them Tellettses, I said [ would do anything for 
I was down on my hands and knees, trying to } her, on account of her finding them teeth. 
find a place that was dry enough to turn round} I concluded I didn’t need any more bathing, 
in, so’s I could take an account of stock, so to } and I started for the little house where I had left 
speak, and see how much of me was left behind, } my clothes. Dear me, what a dreadful perdicka- 
and how much the oshun had swallered up, when { ment a person is in that’s been in the water. My 
there come another brenker—and gracious airth ! } bathing-suit warn't any too big for me now. On 
it knocked my forty-seven dollar set of false ; the contrary, it warn’t near big enough. It stuck 
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to me as if I was glued. It flopped aginst me as 
cold as ice, and showed every line in my body, 
and let little rills of water run down my back- 
bone; and when I tried to step short, so’s not 
to show my ankle-bones, I heerd them Telletts 
boys’ giggling behind the bathing-houses. I 
wish there had never boen such a thing as a 
boy invented. 

When I got to the house where I left my 
clothes, they warn’t there! Every rag of ‘em 
had vanished ! 





“Go it, old 'un!’’ shouted the lobster-man; 
you'll double 'em up on the home-streteh.” 

Let her out!’’ yelled half a dozen other 
fools. ‘Give her the braid! Fifty dollars on 
the old gal!’’ and sich-like hoss-race talk. | 
could have killed the whole of ‘em. 

Them boys run like blazes. They had long 
legs—all the Tellettses had: it was in the family 
—and they was bound I shouldn't ketch ‘em. 

But, in turning a corner, the one that had on 
the hoop-skirt caught one of the springs in the 


Good gracious Peter! what was I to do? ‘1 shaft of a fish-peddler’s cart, and over he went, 
wouldn’t walk up to that boarding-house,”’ I said, ; head over heels, rite under the feet of the 
“with all them grinning boarders on the piazzy, peddler’s hoss—which, like all fish-peddler’s 
for fifty dollars, with that bathing-suit on me.’’ } hosses, was a sober-minded annimile, and as 

I sereeched to Mrs. Telletts; but she was too } fixed in his principles as a hitching-post, and 
fur off to hear me; and Elder Higgins was not a mite more likely to start off. 
hunting for his specks in the sand, which had} And, as the beach was narrer, and all the 
been washed off his head when the waves of} Telletts boys was running one after t’other, they 
tribberlation went over him. I opened the door } landed on top of the one with the hoop-skirt on, 
and peeped out of the crack, and I heerd lots} and, afore 1 could stop myself, I brung up on 
of folks a-laffing, and I see what the matter } the top of the pile. 
was. } Didn’t I'snake them young ones out of them 

Them ’tarnal Telletts boys had got my clothes, \ clothes ? You'd better believe I did! 
and there they was dressed up in ‘em, and} They hollered, and begged, and took on, and 
strutting round: with my hoop-skirt on outside } sereeched for ‘‘ma’’; but I never let up till I'd 
Tom’s trousers, and my bustle on under Jim’s { got my things and give them boys, each and all, 
coat-tail, and little Sammy trudging behind with } a walloping that I'll bet they won't forgit. 
my overskirt and perrysol, and my eye-glasses} Then I took my clothes on my arm, and 
stuck on his nose, as nateral as life. ’ marehed for the hotel. 

I forgot all about how my bathing-dress stuck } Mrs. Telletts hain’t spoke to me sence. She 
to me. I didn’t care a cent how much my told my nabors that I blacked Sammy’s eye, and 
ankle-bones stuck out. I streaked it out of} riz a swelling on Jimmy’s hind leg as big as 
that bathing-house and afler them boys in a} a pint bowl—and I hope to goodness I did! 
way that would have astonished Maud 8. or} Elder Higgins sided with her, and said any 
any other man. The boys see me a-coming, and } modest woman and chaste virgin would have 
they legged it as fast as they could; and them } been ashamed to make such a spectacle of herself 
half-witted boarders at the hotel cheered us, } before the world, in a wet bathing-suit, as I did. 
and whooped like mad. Spectacle indeed! I should advise Elder 

“Five to ten on the old woman!” yelled a} Higgins to mind his own business. I don’t envy 
young chap that was walking along with his gal the woman that gets to be Mrs. Elder Higgins 
by his side, and stopped to watch the race. $No. 2. No, I don’t! 





DOWN THE STREAM. 





BY MINNIB C. BALLARD. 





Avown the stream, in dream-like ease, 
Our shallop floats with motion slight, 

Beneath the low-boughed summer trees, 
Whose branches break the fervent light. 


The languid fishes to our bait 
Scarce rise as we drift slow along, 
While from the shore sounds ont elate 
The shrill cicada's noonday-song. 


A timid breeze steals from the sea, 
To die in ripples on the wave, 








Lost in the swaying imagery 
Of river-reeds full-plumed and brave. 


Around, above, a holy trance, 
As though Dame Nature slept a space, 
And trees and skies leaned down askaneo, 
To view their drowsy mistress’ face, 


I put my fingers on my Tips, 
And whisper to my silent friends: 
“We will float on till life-tide slips 
Into the sky, Where ocean ends.” 
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OUR FRENCH CLUB. 





BY JULIA DITTO YOUNG. 





We lived in Brocton, a rather sequestered ; tary, and one of the Warham girls, went boldly on 
hamlet, about thirty miles from Boston. But } to say a few words in French. 
we did not think we were a whit inferior to } A light broke over the new-comer’s face, as he 
the “hub.” We talked, in fact, among ourselves, ; took in the situation. He bowed profoundly to 
about the “mixed” society in cities, and fondly ; the company, then more particularly to Miss 
believed that any member of our little circle ; Grace. 
would be a shining light anywhere on earth. “It is so charming to bana once more with a 
One evening, our literary society held a meet- ' ; Country woman of mine,” he said, politely, in 
ing, at which Miss Sara Warham rose to speak. } Freneh; aud we perceived, from his words and 
“1 think,” she said, in her pompous way, for; his perfect accent, that he was a Frenchman. 
her father had once served a term in Congress, } ' Miss Grace blushed with pleasure at the neat 
“J think that I but voice the opinion of the } compliment. 
society when I say that we have about exhausted; ‘Do I really speak like a native?” she asked. 
the resources of English literature. We know ; Then her eye took in the flaws in his attire. 
all there is of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton. So “Mercy, papa! whom have you brought home?” 
I propose that we turn our attention to another ; she exclaimed, shrilly. 
branch of learning, without which the =| ‘Be careful, Grace—he understands English,” 
2 


were 


culture cannot be attained—namely, the French ; said her father, warningly; but the foreigner 


language.”’ interrupted him with a vehement denial in 
The proposition was received with enthusiasm, ; French. 
and in a few minutes we were formally organ- } “You do—you certainly do speak English as 


ror 


ized into.a French Club. Our first meeting was; well as I do,’’ Judge Warham insisted. ‘We 
appointed for the next Thursday evening, at the} have been conversing in that language all the 
Warhams’ house. way home.’ 

The meeting began successfully, even brill- } The stranger still shook his head and smiled. 
jantly. Miss Warham welcomed us with much? ‘Papa, you are never sure of Te You 
cordiality. It was easy to see that she was try-: ? did all the talking yourself, of course,”’ said Miss 
ing to introduce into her frigid manners some- } ’ Warham. “But I must have an explanation of 
thing of the Gallic vivacity so much talked of. ' ’ this person’s intrusion.” 

Miss Sara had made an imposing display of «There has been an accident on the railway, 
French periodicals, scattered about on ehairs and : near the station,” said Judge Warham, meekly. 
tables. ’ “A freight-train was smashed up, and the road 

We were soon deep in their mysteries. We were : will be impassable till to-morrow. No one on the 
really better up in the language than anyone had | express was very severely injured. The hotel 
supposed. One of our exercises was to repeat in | could not accommodate quite all the passengers, 
concert the vowel and consonant sounds. There } so I—I—I asked this gentleman to pass the night 
were about twenty of us, and it was ludicrous to here.” 
hear us hissing like geese, or uttering the “ahs’’ ‘He probably couldn’t pay his bill at the 
and ‘‘ ohs” that resembled the bleating of sheep. : hotel,” said Tom Piper, at which we all 
We were in the midst of this pleasing occupation laughed. 
when the door opened, and Judge Warham} Miss Warham seconded her father’s invitation 
appeared on the threshold, accompanied by “| coldly, though without giving the Frenchman any- 
stranger: a young man, with three patches of: thing in particular to resent. Meantime, he had 
court-plaster on his face, a long ragged rent in introduced himself as Albert Gervaise, and had 
his rough gray sleeve, and wet and muddy spots | again bowed respectfully to the assembly. But we 
all over his coat. His hair was disordered, and ‘ testified very properly our extreme disapproba- 
the hat in his hand was terribly battered ; he | tion of him by letting him severely alone. I 
looked very disreputable and insignificant. Nev-} don’t know what we didn't take him to be: an 
ertheless, we all felt abashed, and suddenly ceased ; actor, a hairdresser, an escaped convict. 
our absurd iterations. But Miss Grace, our secre-} 1 couldn't help thinking at first (430) was 
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rather puzzled by this treatment, as if he was { { gone by, and that most men sether tihiened me, 
not accustomed to it. But he sat, calmly regard-} We went out together, and had passed down the 
ing the class, as if we were reciting solely for his broad gravel-walk, nearly to the gate, when a 
amusement, his black eyes roving fearlessly from } slender shape came flying after us. It was Bessie 
face to face, resting longest, perhaps, on Bessie } | Dune, prettier than ever in the moonlight, her 
Dune’s. black dress blowing about her in the keen October 
At, last, and quite without provocation, he! ; Wind. 
burst into a loud fit of laughter, We all glared | ‘* M. Gervaise,”’ she said, breathlessly, ‘I am 
at him, instantly adopting the theory that he was ) in such a position that I find it impossible to pay 
a lunatic. even the nominal charge you ask for tuition.’’ 
“Sir, why this unseemly mirth in the presence} ‘ Bessie, be careful,’’ 1 cried, ‘what you say. 
of ladies ?”” demanded James Chapel, sternly. He is a stranger; we know nothing of him; and 
‘‘T really beg pardon,’’ said M. Gervaise, con- } he may tell it all over town in the morning.’’ 
tritely ; “but this gentleman,” indicating Tom} ‘Not he, Miss Jennings. He is too manly— 
Piper, ‘‘made such a funny mistake. Why did} too honorable; you can see it in his face,’’ she 
he say ‘ pewt-eeter’ for ‘ peut-étre’ ?”” replied in English, which I had also spoken, 
“T said it by way of a joke,’ growled Tom, } Then she, hurried on in French; ‘“ But I must do 
growing very red. something to earn my. own living, and I thought 
‘Perhaps, sir, you feel yourself capable of} perhaps I could learn French well enough to 
instructing these ladies and gentlemen, possibly } teach it,’’ 














even me?’ said Miss Grace, in her most fluent “Will you accept my instruction as a gift?” 
French, addressing the stranger. asked our escort, with grave courtesy. 
For a moment, he looked half-puzzled, half- “Certainly not,’ she said, proudly. ‘But 


angry; then he began to laugh again, though not } perhaps there is some work I could do for you 
loudly. He sat down in Miss Grace's chair, and} in return. Don’t you want some silk handker- 
assumed a grave and dignified manner. chiefs embroidered, for instance ?”’ 

“It gives me pleasure to take charge of this} He smiled, ‘Mademoiselle, you mock my 
class,” he began, speaking so slowly that almost } poverty,” he said. 
all of us could follow him. ‘I have had, during “Oh, pardon me,”’ she faltered, rushing to the 
many years, the opportunity of hearing the} other extreme, in her estimate of his needs, 
purest Parisian French spoken—” ‘Then perhaps there is some mending—some 

«Been a valet, probably,” interrupted Tom, darning ?”’ 

‘And I will endeavor to impart my knowledge} At the vision of heelless socks thus conjured 
to you,” he went, on, calmly, ignoring the inter-} up, the young man. appeared: vastly diverted. 
ruption. ‘Now as to terms: Will twenty-five } ‘There is this coat-sleeve;’’ he said, presently, 
cents a lesson, from each pupil, be reasonable?’’ } Could you do anything with that?’ 

‘‘ Perhaps it’s the first honest money the man “Why, yes!’’ she exclaimed, joyfully. “Just 
ever earned; let's, “encourage him,’’, said Tom, } leave it outside your door to-night. I will make 
All these amiable comments were uttered in an } it as good as new, and put it where I found it, 
ordinary tone of voice; but then, as we had been } before I go to bed.”’ 
told, M. Gervaise did ‘not, understand English : And she flitted back to the house. 
so what did it matter? “What a. charming young lady!” said M. 

We all acquiesced in this proposition. M. } Gervaise,as,we walked on. ‘ Would it be imper- 
Gervaise agreed to remain a week, perhaps ; tinent to.ask her history?” 
longer, and to give.a lesson almost every evening. I told Bessie’s simple story, and praised her a 
Matters being arranged upon this basis, he began;} great deal, adding, however: ‘ But of course she 
his task, and for an hour instructed us in a man- } does not, really belong to Brocton.” 
ner that made learning a delight. ‘You speak as if that were a misfortune for 

When the class broke up, James Chapel offered } her,’’ he said, with gentle irony. 
to escort me home. But, he had already under- ‘« Well, it is, in one way., The people here do 
taken to perform the office of cavalier to three; not take her up.. They are jealous—they remind 
ladies, and naturally I shrank from becoming a} her constantly that she is an outsider.” 
fourth encumbrance. While, I stood hesitating, ‘*T marvel; at; them—they are a set. of block- 
M. Geryaise interposed, and coolly declared that} heads,” said my companion, vehemently. “All 
I had promised my company, to him, not two} but you; Mademoiselle Jennings. You have o 
minutes before, I thought this true politeness, for } good heart,’ You appreciate worth, wherever 
I well knew my days of youth and beauty were | you see it, even if its possessor was unfortunately 
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born and bred in London, or Paris, or Boston. 
With your permission, allow me to hope that you 
and I will become great friends.” 

TI hope so, too,’ I said, cordially, and I shook 
hands with him when we parted. 

At the lesson, next evening, I learned that M. 
Gervaise wus to remain at Judge Warham's, the 


All this passed in English. But M. Gervaise 
seemed to understand the last taunt: for he 
sprang to his feet, with a terrible look of rage. I 
fancied he was going to strangle Miss Grace, He 
began to speak. But Bessie gave him no chance. 

* Cousins, I have paid for all I have received 
from you, with the hard labor of my hands, I 








tuition of the three girls being considered an ‘ know,”’ she said, gravely; ‘but 1 am not a slave, 
equivalent for his board. Bessievhad put some ‘ to be insulted with impunity. I leave your house 
very artistic work on his sleeve, and the darn ‘forever. Oh, Miss Jennings, Miss Jennings!” 

was almost invisible. We made great progress, { She turned to me, with a pathetic appeal in 
and, in a week’s time, could converse in French ; ; her yoice and eyes, _ Anxious to leave the pain- 
in a halting way, of course, but still so well that ; ful scene, I had already put on my shawl and hat, 
we seldom resorted to English, except to make {and we went out together, M, Gervaise following. 
some remark about our teacher. ‘Once in my house, he suddenly caught the 


I.don’t know what it was that paired off M. ; shamed weeping girl to his breast and kissed her 
Gervaise and Bessie so unmistakably from the very { tenderly, 
first; whether the young people really liked each ; —‘* You will keep the promise you made me this 
other, or whether it was the sense they had of / afternoon,’”’ he said, “poor though I am, and 
being alien and inferior to the general society. knowing nothing of me?” 
Certain it is, they were together a great deal. If; “TI trust you, Albert,” she said, firmly, in 
Bessie went for a long afternoon ramble, or if } reply. 
she ran over in the twilight to pay me a call, “(1f- you two are really going to be married, 
M. Gervaise followed her. {then why not let it be to-night?” I proposed, 
He seemed in no hurry to leave Brocton. ; daringly. 
Everyone said his faculty for teaching was a per-; ‘ Don’t think I am not an ardent lover,’’ smiled 
fect gold-mine@ him. I shrewdly suspected that ; M. Gervaise. ‘But Bessie cannot be married 
his growing admiration for Bessie was his princi- ; without a suitable gown—a rich, a magnificent 
pal reason for lingering. costume. I have a reason for wishing this. If 
One afternoon, when he had been about six ; you cannot provide it, darling, you must let me.’’ 
weeks in Brocton, I was taking tea at the War- } “TI can get it myself, thanks,’ she said, 
hams’. M. Gervaise and Bessie were conspicuous ; proudly. ‘Your bride shall not shame you, 
by their absence. Tea was long over, and we were } Albert.’ 
sitting around the parlor-fire, when they cama) But when. we were alone, she said: ‘I have 
in, their eyes sparkling, their young faces rosy { only a hundred dollars in the world; and it is 
with cold. An exceedingly, chill reception was ; insane to, spend all that on one dress, when we 
accorded them. The Warham girls—were they ; shall be so frightfully poor.” 
jealous ?—when they saw their brilliant cousin 3 He said he had a reason, dear, and you must 
enter, said things that took Bessie’s breath away. ; trust him in little things as well as great,” I 
‘‘How dare you carry on so?” Miss Sara} replied. So, the next morning, she and I went to 
demanded, sharply. ‘It was all very well when ; the city, returning, three days later, with a truly 
you were wandering about the earth with your { elegant costume of white brocade and lace. 





shiftless father ; but we are a respectable family.’ 
“Cousin Sara!’’ 

- This M. Gervaise is not our equal, He is a 

paid servant, like the coachman,”’ said Miss War- 

ham. “In France he isa barber or a waiter. He 


"would not be allowed to speak to a young lady 


there, and he abuses the privilege here, Anyone 
can see he is no gentleman.” 

«Oh, it’s not M. Gervaise’s fault,” said Miss 
Grace, in her slow ugly way. She is the most 
malicious slanderous. woman. breathing. ‘It’s 
not his fault, of course—it’s Bessie’s; and I must 
say that a girl who will go trapezing about, at 
this time of the night, with, a stranger, is—well, 
she is no better than she should be.” 


Albert spent the next day in inviting, by word 
of mouth, all the members of our French Club to 
be present at his wedding. 

That evening, he and I received them all in 
my little parlor. The Warhams were present, 
their profuse apologies having been graciously 
accepted by the happy, pair. Albert wore a dress- 





suit of the finest broadeloth—Tom Piper said you 


‘ could hire that style for five dollars an evening. 
‘ We all enjoyed these pleasantries, knowing they 
‘ were about the last their subject could afford us. 
; Even Albert himself smiled innocently. 


The service overt, Bessie changed her bridal 


{ array for her traveling-dress: for, of course, the 
{ happy pair was going away. As the two stood 
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in the doorway, making their smiling light good- { house, for eight generations, have placed their 
byes, they seemed to me, after all, more stylish | bridal robes in cedar chests, in the great picture- 
and modern, more advanced than we, even ‘ gallery at the Chiteau de Gervaise; and mine 











though we belonged to Brocton. 

A few days later, I received an express-package, 
containing twenty yards of heavy black silk and 
the following letter: 


‘Dear Miss JENNINGS: 

Albert is a rich man, and a count of real old 
French nobility. He only began that teaching 
business for a joke, and kept it up because he 
began to care for me, and wanted to win me on 
his own merits. He knows English perfectly, 
and understood every hateful thing that was said 
about him. Didn’t he bear a great deal for love 
of me? 

Why do you suppose he wanted me to have a 
fine wedding-dress? Because the women of his 


must be one of the number. Doesn’t that sound 
| grand? We shall jaunt about for a few months, 

and get to France in time to see the spring bloom 

upon the mountains around our home. I could 
; not love him better, or be happier than I was 
before’ I knew all this; but it is nice to have 
such a seal-skin sacque as Albert bought for me 
this morning. 

Requesting you to accept the accompanying 
gift as an earnest of my good-fortune and a token 
; of grateful affection, | am 
; Your friend, 

Bessiz."” 


Need I say that, after this, there were no more 
meetings of Our Frencn Cius? 








A SONG OF LOVE, 
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On! the earth is full of beanty— 
Full of joy and fall of love— 

And sweet music, soft and thrilling, 
Seems to come from spheres above ; 

And my heart, with its glad beating, 
Seems to echo all the bliss 

That is caroled forth in bird-songs 
On a beauteous day like this. 


In the woodland, deep and shady, 
Bubbles up a tiny rill, 

And its cool and sparkling waters, 
With their rippling, my heart thrill; 

While a golden-throated robin, 
From his nest in forest-tree, 

Trills to heaven a happy love-song, 
Which its echo finds in me. 


Bright blue sky, far, far aboygime, 
Perfumed flow'rs upon my Way, 
Drowsy hum of tiny insects, 
Help to make a perfect day. 
But the joy that fills my bosom 
Makes all nature look more bright, 
While the sweet bright summer sunshine 
Finds in me reflected light. 


In the song of birds about me, 
In the bright blue sky above, 
There is ohe song ever ringing, 
And the melody is love— 
Love above, about, and with me— 
Love the song that nature sings, 
While within my heart, re-echoed, 
A sweet song of true love rings. 
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Sort through a leafy tangled vine, 
As o’er the lattice, faintly green, 
Tts frail caressing tendrils twine, 
‘The sunlight throws a quiv'ring sheen, 
On lilies pure and roses fair 
It lingers: for the dainty bloom 
Of baby-buds and blossoms rare 
* Wafts through the place a sweet perfume. 


And, fairest flower of them all, 
A lovely maid, with lily face, 

Stands robed in silk, whose shimmering fall 
Reveals her form’s unrivaled grace. 


Above her sways the marriage-bell, ‘ 
And, bending near, with tender pride, 
Her lover lets his dark eyes dwell 
Upon the beauty of his bride, 


The waving woodbine slowly swings, 
And gazes on the pretty sight; 
The flutt’ring south-winds fold their wings 
And pause to hear the solemn rite; 
A few short words, two answers low— 
But ah! with wondrous meaning rife: 
It weds two souls, and bids them flow 
Together down the stream of life. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1884, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C,) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 363, 


CHAPTER XVI. as eating to hear them fry, and sniff the smoke 
RacHaet had kindled a fire sufficient to heat } of them.’’ 

water for her washing, rolléd back the sleeves; ‘So you have found out that my advice is 
from her arms, tucked her short dress up behind, } good for something?’ said the old woman, sitting 
as she had seen housewives protect their more } } down and surveying the scene with great com- 
voluminous garments, and, mounted on a wooden } ; Placency. “After all, you see it is better to beg 
stool, had been hard at work, with her small arms \ than to starve: but this is luck,” 
deep in the suds, washing, wringing, and hanging “ Beg?”’ said Rachael, flushing with a higher 
out humble garments upon the roof, till, from very ; color than came from the heat of the stove, 








weariness, she was glad to creep into her grand- 
mother’s chair and rest awhile, before the children 
came home to share with her the apples and nuts, 
which she had scarcely touched as yet. 

While she was sitting there in her wet gar- 
ments, forlorn and hungry, but grateful that she 
had a fire to brighten the room into something 
like cheerfulness, there came a tumult of footsteps 
mounting the stairs, a smothered sound of chil- 
dren’s voices, then the door was thrown open, 
The grocer's lad appeared with a basket on his 
shoulders, and behind him came Olive and Olly. 

“Here we are, Rachael. Here we are, safe 
and sound, with a basketful of everything good 
to eat—and, oh my! if she hasn’t got a fire ready- 
made. We forgot that; but she never forgets any- 
thing. ‘Tired out, too, with her sleeves rolled up 
and her feet wet with washing clothes for us and 
grandma too, Butnever mind. Weare all right 
now. lly is in business, and doing first-rate.” 

Rachael jumped up on the instant. 

“Come then,’’ she cried, ‘‘unpin my dress, 
and let us begin.” 

They did: begin. The twins went down upon 
their knees, unpacking the grocer’s basket, while 
they told Rachael all that had happened to them, 
naming each package as it was taken out, calling 
for more wood to be heaped on the fire, and 
making themselves busy as the purveyors of a 
regiment. 

In the midst of this cheerful commotion, the 
grandmother came in—disappointed, tired, and 
hungry, as usual. In their great happiness, the 
children shouted with hilarious welcome. 

“Got home just in time for our famous feast. 
Got some of the very best ten for you, grandfha— } 





“The children have not done that.” 

‘Nothing can be more proper than the way 
you speak of it. I shall myself always put it 
in that light. So long as we get along well, 
whose business is it how it is brought about ?’’ 

The children were silent; the crafty old woman 
refused belief in any explanation they could 
make. It was of no consequence to her how 
this abundance of food had been obtained, so 
long as she had the best share of it; but she did 
look startled when Olive brought out ber French 
doll, and exhibited its gorgeous ball-dress. The 
thought it suggested was full of danger. 

“ But where did you get that? An old cast- 
away doll someone may have given you, but not 
a beautiful wax doll worth its weight in gold. 
How on earth did you come by it, Olive?” 

“A little girl gave it to me.” 

‘In the street?” 

“Yes, in the street—a beautiful little girl.” 

“You had the face to ask for that, after putting 
on so many airs about begging for anything?” 

‘“‘T did not ask for it, grandmother.” 

“Of course not,” retorted the old woman, with 
a sneer of unbelief; “but, so long as you got it 
honestly, it isn’t much matter how. Are you 
quite sure that no one will ever claim it?” 

“The little girl gave it to Olive, and her 
mother let her do it,’ said Rachael. 

“‘T mean to take it back to-morrow, and ask 
if the little lady wants it again. If she don’t, 
I shall keep it forever and ever, just as if it 
was my own child. Oh, isn’t she a beauty ?”’ 

A strange and disagreeable smile stole across 
the woman’s lips. Indeed, a passion stronger 
than appetite was forever preying on her, and a 


and such sausages. Just listen: it is as good long series of bad luck aroused it fiercely. 
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“het night, Olive went to bed with the doll j in n 
her arms, wondering if it was indeed hers, and 
thinking of the pale child in white as if she had 
been a mother bereaved. i said, “1 come to tell ‘the lady.” 

The next morning, when she awoke, her prea ‘Oh, get out with your nonsense, She 
were empty: and she threw them open with a cry } wouldn't believe you. Dolls can sit down, when 
of such wild grief that the other children sprang ; you fix their j’ints—roll their eyes, too, and I've 
up in their beds and called aloud for the grand- } heern of 'em squeaking out, wlien you pinch ’em 
mother, She was not there; but had gone out, } in the right place. But ‘run away’! ‘That's too 
leaving a plate and the fragments of a. cold} thin: so don’t try hs on,” 
breakfast on the table. “ But it is gone,” persisted Olive, with tears 

While poor little Olive was searching every ; in her eyes, “and it’s awful mean in you not 
nook and corner of the room, with heavy steps | to believe me. Anyway, I won't stay with you 
and eyes full of tears, the beautiful thing she ; another minute,” 
mourned was ignominiously done up ina brown; That moment, a carriage drew up in front of 
peper parcel, labeled, and thrust away among} the hotel, and a lady, leaning out, made a fruit- 
innumerable poverty-stricken packages ranged ; less attempt to open the door. Sam, always on 
ou a pawnbroker’s shelf, where most of the} the alert for opportunities of the kind, made a 
articles which had disappeared from the former } dash for the refractory handle, and told the lady 
home of Silas Marsh were already reposing, { wiere to step that her pretty little foot might be 

Poor little Olive went into the strcet, that} kept dry, and demeaned himself so politely that 
morning, with a mournful look of bereavement on the lady opened the clasp of her purse and 
her pretty face. Though she had met with such } dropped a large bright coin into his hand. 
wonderful success the day before, the stock of | Sam at once attempted to deposit his dollar 
holders in her basket was not greatly diminished ; ; in a very dilapidated pocket of his trousers; but, 
but she had no heart to urge them on the people us two of his fingers went through the bottom, he 
who passed her, and, in he sorrow for the loss } turned the pocket inside-out, gathered up the end 
of that beautiful doll, grew timid, and was more ‘in a knot, and tied it firmly with a Lit of twine 
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Olive was in mournful earnest, and did not 
appreciate this sally of wit, as the boy expected, 
“It went away last night, in the dark,’ she 











disposed to run away and hide herself than } 


address a customer. 


which he bit off with his teeth. Having thus 
secured his treasure, the boy left his post, gave 


The resolution she had made to restore the doll } up business for the day, and went off in search 


to its owner, who could not have been in earnest 


’ of Olive, who had crossed the street, with her 


when she gave it away, haunted her as if it had } head up and her eyes bright with something 


been a spoken promise, Before anything else 


more fierce than tears, and was now far out of 


could be done, she must tell the pretty lady how } sight. 


impossible it was for her to return the doll to its 
owner. 


Unfortunately, Sam took an opposite direction 
to that chosen by the little girl, and, after wan- 


There was no carriage at the door—no lady to } dering about in search of her, made the best of 


be seen in the private entrance, which the child 
was watching wistfully, when a familiar voice 
reached her from the lamp-post, and she saw her 
camin-friend of the previous day looking toward 


his way to Joseph West’s apple-stall, where he 
thought some trace of her might be obtained from 
the old man. West was not at his stand, but Sam 


; had caught a glimpse of Olly at his first visit there, 


the park, and apparently speaking to the world } and recognized him at once, 


in general. 

“It ain’t of no use. They won’t come down. 
Snowball is down sick—knew that when she gin 
away her doll-baby. It ain’t in nature for a well 
girl to do that.” 

‘Oh, mister, mister—I don’t know your name,”’ 
said Olive, drawing close to the lamp-post. 

“‘Sam,’’ answered the boy. 
You might call me Sammy, if you had a mind } 
to.”’ 

‘Oh, Sammy, I’ve lost it! That beautiful doll- 
baby, with all its fine clothes, has gone away.”’ 

“Gone away? Must ha’, been one of them 
jinted dolls to do that, all by itself.”’ 


“Sam Swart, ; comfortably. 


‘* Peanuts—first-class ?”’ he said, taking up a 
nut and cracking it between his teeth, 

“Prime,” said Olly, on the alert at once. 
«Roast *em_ ourselves.” 

‘‘ Rather—we.!, supposing you give us there 
cents’ worth. Never mind the cornacuppery: I 
mean to set down on this other stool, and eat ‘em 
How’s business ?”’ 

“ Splendid !”’ 

‘* Nice old chap as keeps this stand—alles come 
out of my way to deal with him, when I can git 
achanee, Brick, isn't he?” 

‘« Yes,’ answered Olly, with some hesitation, 
not quite certain that it was complimentary to 
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place his employer in that class of building- } «Who is Rachael?’ he said. 
material, but satisfied that his customer so} ‘Rachael? Why, she’s our sister.’ 





intended it. ‘ Yes, he’s a brick.’ “Oh! I dare say she loves dolls, too—bhid it 
away, or something like that,”’ 
CHAPTER XVII. **What! Rachael?’ exclaimed Olly, flushing 


Sam ate his peanuts in silence foratime. Then’ red. ‘She hide things? You don’t know our 
he’ blew the broken shells through his lips to the } Rachael.” 
pavement, and went on with the conversation : “Then it must be that grandmar of your'n.,’’ 
"I seem ter know you by your likeness toa; “ What would she want with a beautiful doll, 
little girl that I’ve seen about, with just sich ’ dressed like a queen, and with such lovely eyes? 





eyes as your’n, and nigh about your size.’ Why, she don’t care for live children, let them 
“No, I’m taller—just half an inch taller,’’ try to be ever so good. Grandma, indeed !’’ 
said Olly, full of animation. $ Yet that ’ere French doll didn’t go off alone, 


Real babies can’t do that.” 
‘“No,”’ said Olly; ‘that is the strangest part 
of it. The ungrateful little thing crept out. of 


‘You know her, then?’’ 
*«T should think so, if she’s the right one.’’ 
“A slender little thing, that walks with her 





é 


head up like a bird.” { Olive’s arms.when she was fast asleep and 
“ Haughty like, and yet sweet—’ + huggin’ it close to her bosom, But never mind: 
“Just so—-wears a hood with a red lining, { when I get into regular business, I will lay up 
close to her face. That face—oh, my!’’ ; every cent I can, and buy her another: for, when 


Sam drew his lips together and smacked them ; she feels bad, I feel just the same.”’ 
tenderly, as if some taste, more delicate than the ‘No other doll would ever seem to her like that 
peanuts could have left, lingered in his mouth. } one, I s’pose,” said Sam, reflectively, fingering 
Olly did not comprehend this, but, always ; the silver coin in his pocket; “it takes lots on 
with an eye to business, took up the little tin- } lots of money to git that kind, I am afeard. 
cup. ‘Thought you'd find ’em prime,” he said; } Now about that grandmother: What kind of an 
“have another measure ?’’ + old customer is she ?”’ 
' « Well, I don’t mind, if you'll let me sit here} ‘Hush !”’ said Olly, turning very red. ‘That 
and eat’em. But now about that girl: you look; is her, coming slong the sidewalk and looking 
enough like her to be—well, her own brother.” ( this way. 1 hope she didn’t hear you call her 


< 





Olly laughed. names.” 

«Oh, I’m better than that.” Sam Swart took a swift observation of the old 

“ Better than that ?” woman. ‘Stiff, proud, and stuck-up—carries 

“ Being her born twin.” * her nose in the air and her shawl drawn tight, 

“Her twin brother? You don’t mean to say } as if ahe was used to carry something under it. 
that— Give me your hand!” Blamed if I hain’t seen her afore. Oh, now I 


Olly reached out his small hand with some | remember. There is her hangin’-out place.”’ 
hesitation. His customer's enthusiasm puzzled; While these thoughts were crowding through 
him a little. } the boy’s mind, Mrs, Dean turned the corner and 

“That sister of your'n seems to be worrying ' disappeared down the street. Sam sprang up, 
about something. I seen her, this morning, } leaving his peanuts half eaten. 
going about; but she didn’t seem ter have much ‘Finish them up yourself,” he said, with a 
‘go’ in her for business.”’ ; hospitable wave of the hand. ‘I must go to 

“ Being a girl, that’s no wonder,’’ said Olly. } business; but you can depend on me as a steady 
“She's just been crying her eyes out for a beauti- ) customer after this.” 
ful doll, that some great lady gave or lent her, she; Some of these words were thrown back, as Sam 
didn’t know which ; but it went off in the night, } ran around the corner, kept up his pace till he 
80 she can’t keep it or carry it back. This almost ' saw Mrs. Dean in front of him, and then, falling 
broke her heart: for she was awful fond of it, ? into his usual sauntering gait, followed her. 
just as women are of their live babies. I don’ t} ; «That's it,” he said to-himself, as she paused, 
understand it, being a boy, and I suppose you ‘l; hesitated, and slunk into the meagre crowd that 
think her awful silly; but she isn’t. Rachael | was gathered around a policy-shop of the most 
says it’s natural, and tried her best to hunt up} degraded order. ‘‘That’s where the doll-money 


the doll; but grandma says she’s just a little is going to. Nice old grandmother—oh, yes!’’ 
goose, to care so much about it.’’ + During the next two days, Sam was at his post, 

Sam listened with the keen interest of a detec- > more assiduous than ever. No carriage drove up 
tive now. $ to the hotel that he did not make a dart for the 
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door ; there was not a lady’s foot, large or small,; ‘In course not; but poor folks are apt to 
clumsy or graceful, that he did not manage ; trust ladies like you with things they can’t keep 
to compliment, either in words or glances, in a ‘ safe for themselves-—sich as policy-slips or pawn- 
way that won silver, where his reward might ; tickets, which the latter is first-rate security— 
otherwise have been copper or an impatient ‘cause them three-ball chaps never lend more'n 
refusal of his help. ; a quarter of what a thing is worth. If you had 

At the end of this time, the boy indulged ; one’ of them now, and could make it all right 
himself with a brief vacation, and, in a vagabond with the pusson as left it with you, that ‘ere 
way, took to hanging about that low poliey-shop ' pertickler number as is restin' so heavy on your 
as if a wild gambling spirit had seized upon him. | mind might be got right off.” 

He glided up and down the narrow street, shot; Mrs, Dean's anxious countenance cleared 
keen glances at every new face that appeared } wonderfully, 

im the crowd, and was about to go away,; ‘Step this way,” she said, withdrawing down 
disappointed, when Mrs. Dean appeared, edged | a side-street ; “step this way, and I'll see. My 
her way to the door, and went in, wearing the } poor people do sometimes bring their tickets to 
keen look of a hawk with young chickens in} me, and 1 save their things rather than have 
sight. Sam settled down now, leaning against | them forfeited.” 

the door-post, with a hand in each pocket of his; ‘Just so,” said Sam, demurely, and, following 
trousers. : her around: the corner, he waited while she drew 

Mrs. Dean came out at last, quite changed , that dilapidated pocket-book from its hiding-place 
from the sharp eager woman who had gone in. ; in her skirts, and took from it # half-dozen soiled 
The forehead was cramped, her'thin lips pressed ; bits of paper. 
firmly together, and there was a cold gleam of; Sam took them gravely, and slid them one by 
disappointment in her eyes, that won even the ; one over in his palm, with the earnest business- 
street-boy’s sympathy, but made him all the | look of a cashier in search of counterfeits, while 
more alert for business. ‘ he muttered over their contents: 

‘Don’t seem ter have met sich good-luck as } ‘Quilt, table-cloth, Baxter's Saints’ Rest—” 
a born lady ort ter expect when she condersends | A slight shake of the head seemed to reject 
ter go in for a big thing,” he said, with the most each of these articles, till he came to one over 
insinuating politeness. which there was some hesitation. 

Mrs. Dean looked down upon the lad, with | ‘ Fifty cents is a heap of money, but I ruther 

$ 


4 


a dazed sort of comprehension that he was ; seem to take to this French doll thing more than 
offering help. any of the others. It sounds genteel, and, seeing 


“They gave me thé wrong number. I didn’t; it’s you, I'll hand over the face of it—clear 
see it till the money was paid. That which my } cash.” 
mind was set upon would have been sure to win. ; «Take it—take it,” said the old woman, reach- 
I would buy it over and over, if—if—"’ ing out her hand for the money, which Sam 
“If yer hadn’t been so misfortenate as ter ; counted into the palm of her cotton glove in 
leave yer pocket-book behind, as ladies will that } pennies and ten-cent pieces. 
have more money than they know what to do Before Mrs. Dean had secured her favorite 
with; but it’s safe to make a raise when one} number, Sam Swart was in full possession of the 
is sartin of the number. Excuse me, marm, but ; doll which had gone so mysteriously astray, and 
why don’t you try that ’ere dodge?”’ bore it into the miserable semblance of a room, in 
‘‘Make a raise? If one only could—" the top of an equally miserable old house, where 
‘‘Easy enough, if you only happen to have; he and three or four other street-gamins found 
securities about you—we sidewa k-speckerlators ; shelter at night. Here he sat down, on the side 
do business in that way when we take a likin’ } of a rickety bedstead, and took the doll out of 
ter the pusson, which one is safe ter do when } its paper wrappings, tenderly as you have seen 
he falls in with a born lady as carries her ; young fathers reach out their arms for their first- 
gentility along with her.” — born. 
“Are you one of them?” questioned the; “Oh, my! isn’t it a beauty, though? Sich 
woman; and the hawk-like eagerness came back } eyes! They seem ter look right inter a féller, just 
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into her eyes. as hers do; curly hair, too, like hers; and sich 
Sam carelessly clinked the change in his; feet, in these blue kid boots. My! how like a 
pocket, and smiled significantly. live thifhg it is! No wonder she loved to hug it: 
But I haven't anything about me. It isn’t. I feel kindet like it myself. Wonder if any of 
my way to risk jewelry in the street.’ ¢’em do talk.” 
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Here Sam, losing some of his timid reverence 
for the pretty life-like thing, began to lift its 
arms and stir its feet with curious interest, 
Then, lifting it by the waist between his hands, 
there came a soft faint murmur under them, 
which so startled him that his fingers closed sud- 
denly, and ono of the sweetest words in the world 
seemed to be spoken through the smiling lips. 

“It wasn't me—I—I never said anything 
like it in my life,’ he said, wildly bewildered. 
“Papa—oh, my! It makes me feel like a family- 
man, only to hear it once; but it kinder seems as 
if | was hurtin’ her, so I won't try again.’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lirriz Olive had left the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
in a state of high indignation and keen disap- 
pointment; but, under all, her heart was heavy 
as lead. That boy, Sam, whom she thought so 
kind the day before, had dared to disbelieve her 
and sneer about the loss of her doll. She never 
wanted to see him again in all her life. What if 
that grand lady and the lovely child in white 
should curl up their lips as he did, and refuse 
to believe her story? It would make her feel 
like sinking into the ground. 

With this load of trouble on her mind—such 
as children feel so keenly, but have no power to 
explain even to themselves—the child wandered 
on, so discouraged that she had no heart to offer 
her wares, and, when she did attempt it, was 
ready to shrink away from the persons she had 
found courage to address. Indeed, her voice 
was so depressed that but few people heeded it, 
and her sale of holders was a very meagre one for 
that day and many after it; but she seldom went 
home entirely empty-handed, and there was no 
absolute want in the house: for somehow, when 
the next meal became doubtful, old Mr. West 
would drop in with something he had a fancy that 
Rachael cooked better than anyone else, and take 
his meal with them, which was a great help which 
did not seem like a charity; and, though Olly 
Was on probation as yet, something was awarded 
to him every night; and, without intending any 
great kindness, West gradually fell into the role 
of an humble benefactor toghese orphan children. 

Old Mrs. Dean was disposed to resent this 
intimacy at first, being, as she said, brought up 
in a family-circle in which low persons of that 
class were never permitted to appear; but every 
day the hospitality of the neighbors became less 
and less, while the kindly old apple-man made 
himself so agreeable that her pride relented 
enough to treat him with some civility, and she 
even condescended more than once to stop at the 
fruit-stall and borrow a trifle of the despised 





apple-money before she went to her usual haunts 
in the city, 

Ob, how different were these days to poor 
little Olive, whose first enterprise had been like 
the opening of a fairy-tale in real life. She 
longed to see once more the great lady who had 
been so good to her, and tell the little girl in 
white how unhappy she had been made by the 
loss of that almost living doll, which She might 
never hope to return or keep. But she could not 
find these people again. All this disheartened 
the ardent little creature, and want of success 
made her so wearily desponding that. she would 
sometimes sit, on the steps of: some house to 
which she had been refused admissiony for a 
dreary half-hour, wondering what she could do 
next; but, when some kindly person paused to 
speak with her, she would turn away to hide the 
tears that came into her eyes, and appear sullen 
when she was nearly heart-broken. 

One day, when she had been even more than 
usually unfortunate, the dusk came on and found 
her standing on the sidewalk, looking down at 
her basket of merchandise, undiminished by a 
single holder, and without a cent to carry home. 

“IT haven’t sold a single thing,’’ she said, 
creeping into the room, where Rachael, hard at 
work, was lifted to the level of her ironing-table 
by a wooden stool. ‘Itiisn’t fair that you should 
give me any supper—there wasn’t a soul that 
would take notice of me, though I did try.” 

Rachael let herself down to the floor, set her 
flat-iron on the stove, and fell to comforting her 
sister, with all the quaint authority that made 
her seem like a miniature mother : 

“« Why, Olive dear, you mustn’t cry and take 
on 80, just because of a little bad-luck. The first 
day was enough to last ever so long. Only think 
what heaps of things you brought home then. 
Be@ides, Mr. West likes Olly, and is so good. 
There is no reason why you should come home so 
miserable, poor dear.” 

Rachael kissed the child’s troubled face before 
she untied the hood, and smoothed down the 
bright rebellious curls it had covered, with both 
hands, unlaced her boots, made sure that the 
tired little feet were not wet, and, in her own 
quiet motherly way, comforted the little creature 
into a state of rest that soon left her leaning back 
in the rocking-chair, fast asleep. 

Rachael saw this with satisfaction, and moved 
about her household-work noiselessly, careful not 
to disturb the child in her restful sleep. Fearing 
the noise, she refrained from closing the door 
when it was necessary'to get wood from the 
cellar, and left the room in semi-darkness and 
perfect quiet for some minutes. 
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Scarcely had she disappeared from the stairs, 
when swift light feet might have been heard as- ; 
cending them. ‘The door was softly pushed open, } 
and someone entered. For one minute there was 
a sound of quick breathing in the room, while a 
shadow seemed to dart toward the rocking-chair | 
and hover over it; then it disappeared through ; 
the door, which was again left ajar. 

When Rachael came back, and was lighting her | 
lamp, the sudden illumination awoke Ulive, who > 
started, gave a dazed look around, then flung up } 
both arms with a cry that filled the whole room | 
with its gladness; 

‘Rachael! Rachael! It has come back—it has : 
comé baek tome! It has—it has! Look here!’ | 

Rashaehturned. Olive was sitting upright in | 
the recking-chair, with the doll uplifted in both ° 
hands, wild with excitement, and fluttering all . 
over, like some bird that had found a lost young: | 
ling in its nest. ; 


Rachael could hardly believe her eyes. There ' 





Fortunately, the liveried footman she had seen 
by the carriage of his mistress was loitering 
near the private entrance, and recognized her 
as she came up. 

See the madam? Well, I shouldn’t wonder. 
Little miss has asked for you more than once. 
Wait a minute, and I'l) see.”’ 

Here the man disappeared, but came back 
directly, and motioned the child to follow him. 
She climbed the broad and thickly-carpeted stairs, 
entered what appeared to her a closet with eush- 
ioned seats around it, and gave a faint cry when 


) it began to move witha jar that made her hold 


on to the cushions with both hands. Up and up 
it went, with a continued motion that reassured 
her. When it stopped, with another shock, and 
a door opened, her pretty face was bright: with 
surprise rather than fear, and she followed*the 
man, who stood waiting in the hall, with cheem 
ful confidence. 

He knocked softly, opened a door, and, put- 





was the French doll, sure enough, with its inno- ; ting back a curtain that fell inside, that the child 
cent blue eyes looking upon lier, and its superb ; might pass under it, followed her into a spacious 
ball-dress concealed by a small handkerchief of } parlor, glowing with color and filled with beauti- 
gorgeously-colored silk, which had been folded ful objects, that seemed strangely magnificent to 
around it like a cloak. ‘There was also a tiny; little creature just from the darkness and 


hood of knitted zephyr-wool carefully tied over | 
its golden curls. 

“It has been out in the cold, and somebody 
has wrapped it up. Oh, Rachael, where did it 
come from? Where has it been ?”’ 

Rachael could not answer, but her face lighted 
up with sympathy in her sister's joy. 

“If I only could find the person that took 
care of her and wrapped her up so nicely, 
wouldn't that person get a good hugging!’ 
exclaimed Olive. ‘Poor thing, she might have 
caught her death of cold.’’ 

Just then, an eager face, that had been peering ; 
through the crevice left by the unlatehed déor, 
was suddenly withdrawn into the darkness out- 
side; but the noise of footsteps that followed, 
leaping and scuffling down the long staircase, 
made no impression on the little girls, who were 
too much occupied for any of the familiar noises 
of the house to interest them, 

The next morning, little Olive was eager to go ' 








misery of a tenement-house, 

A lady stood in this room, so completely a part 
of it that she appeared like the prominent figure 
in a picture—a rather tall and imperious woman, 
sustained by a spirited will rather than the con- 
fidence of inborn greatness. Haughty she cer- 
tainly was, and a little impatient, though the 
child had come into the room by her own permis- 
sion. Had she possessed any true idea of what 
is beautiful in art, this pretty figure that ap- 
proached her would have completed the picture 
she made, by the picturesque contrast of its 
bright young face, looking out #0 appealingly from 
its crimson-lined hood, As it was, she waved 
her hand toward an opposite door, draped like 
the other, and said indifferently : 

“You can go in, ‘She wants to see you.” 

Olive went forward to the curtain, pushed it 
aside timidly, afrnid of touching the rich fabric, 
andentered a smaller room, so unlike anything 
she had ever known before, that it seemed as if 


abroad, She made a bed of holders in the} she had lost herself. The carpet yielded so 
bottom of her basket, laid the doll upon it, spread } softly under her small feet, that had seldom trod 
the gorgeous handkerchief out as a coverlet, and ; anything but wooden floors and the bard pave- 
entered upon her rounds with the spirit of a wild } ments, that to her there seemed danger of sink- 


doe in the woods, ing in ench step. The atmosphere of the room 


First, she would go directly to the hotel, There } had a faint perfume floating through it, and the 
was no reason why she should fear to approach } walls of azure-blue had the silvery glow that 
that stately building now, As for that boy, she } could only be equaled by Olive’s childish ideas of 
rather longed to encounter him, and pass with ; heaven. Upon a small brass bedstead, with her 
head upon a pillow so laden with Valenciennes 


her head up, in disdain of his unbelief. 
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lace that it seemed like a huge flower, and her 
small white hands resting on the rose-pink of a 
swansdown quilt, lay the little lady that Olive 
had seen but once, and never would forget. The 
light that fetl over that bed, through voluminous 
waves of satin and lace at the window, fell upon 
the child so fuintly that Olive hesitated to 
approach her, It d like trampling down a 
flower-bed to cross the room. ’ 

«Come,’”’ said a sweet low voice from the 
child, who moved with some effort, and, sinking 
her elbow deep into the lace of the pillow, tried 
to sit up. “I thought you would come. I knew 

Olive crossed the room on tip-toe, and, holding 
her breath) she refused to sit down on the soft quilt, 
but hastened to take her doll from the basket. 

“I couldi’t ‘bring it back before, but you see 
there isn't @ speck of harm done to it. I knew 
how bad you must feel not to have it, but—”’ 

The child ‘on the bed reached out her tiny 
hand, and, with a faint dash of impatience, 
pushed the doll away. 

“IT didn’t want that. It tired me, and I gave 
it to you.” 

“Then you did give it tome? I thought so— 
I was sure'of it; but grandma insisted that you 
would wart it again: #0, the first thing after it 
came home, I brought it.” 

But Pdon’t want it.” 

“Don’t want it? Oh, how strange!’ cried 
Olive, folding the doll lovingly to her bosom. 
“And you give it to me—sure?”’ 

+“ Oh, don’t talk about it,’’ said the child, 
wearily. “It was you I wanted to see—only 
you.” 

‘*Me—only me?’’ 

“ You looked so happy, so nice, that I wanted 
to be you, and not ryself,”’ said the child, 
lifting her eyes with sad longing on the rosy 
face that her gift had dimpled with smiles. 

‘Me, and not yourself?" 

“Tt seemed as if I could feel the cool wind 
that has been blowing on you when you came in, 
Oh, how T should like to go about and sell things 
as you do, It makes you feel strong, don't it? 
If mamma would only let’me go with you, That 
is what I want most of anything. If you wotld 
only tell her about it; how safe and plensant it is 
to go just where you please, and be hungry. 
You are hungry sometimes, ain't you?" 

“Hungry? Oh, yes!" 

“1 should so like to be hungry and want 
something.” 

* But you would not like it long together,” 
said Olive, with a keen remembrance of days 


when food had been unknown in her home. 
Vou. LXXXVIL.—28. 





“That is what mamma says, as if she knew 
what it was, and hated it; but [ want her to let 
me try. Ask her to let me go out with you, just 
for once. Ob, mamma, ‘mamma, will you ?’’ 

The lady, who had entered the room, came up 
to the bed. 

“There, there,” she said, pushing Olive a 
little on one side, “you have had yoursown 
way—now let the little girl go. Sie éaii’ do 
no good.” wiht euby 

«But I want to go out, like her.” © 

‘« Be patient,’’ said the mother. ‘In a day or 
two, we shall be on the water, with the sea all 
around us and plenty of fresh air. That will 
make you strong and well. Now say good-bye 
to the little girl, and let her go.” 

The child seemed too weary for persistence, 
but settled down on her pillow and began to 
ery. 

“Maybe she will let me come again,” said 
Olive, with a look of pitiful appeal to the lady. 

The child held out her tiny hand. 

“Good-bye,” she said, mournfully; ‘“ good- 
bye.” 

Olive could not rejoice over her doll, or even 
see it, as she went away from the hotel that 
morning, her eyes were so full of tears. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

Some nights after little Olive’s visit to the 
hotel, her twin-brother came home in exuberant 
spirits. 

“Mr. West, the apple-merchant, has turned 


out just the splendid old fellow that everybody 


thought he would,” said the boy. ‘“ We've done 
a smashing business this week, and he's going 
to take me into the candy-trade right away. 
He hasn't done anything in that kind of business 
yet; but the number of girls with satchels that 
keep coming round from the schools since I've 
been there, and say it's a burning shame he don't 
keep candy when he's got a boy like me to help. 
This very night we are going to have a candy- 
party in this very room." 

“To-night?’ said Rachael, a little anxiousty. 

“Yes; this very night. The molavses and 
things are ali ordered, and there's no knowing 
where it will end: for the old man is good as 
gold and kind as a sweet baked apple. He likes 
me first-rate, and thinks the world of us all, so 
just bustle about and get things ready. Mayhe 
grandma'll help a little: she'll be splendid com- 
pany for the boss." 

Here Mrs. Dean arose from her rocking-chair 
with great dignity and proclaimed her determjn- 
ation to take tea with a friend on the second 





floor. The apple man was well enough in a 
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private way, and might be useful on occasions; | the old man “seaneeneid them cold pn for 
but such people had never, been admitted into | pulling, broke forth into an eostasy that turned 








the circle where she had been brought up, and } thelr work into a joyous riot. 


the line must be drawn somewhere. 


Even Rachael shared this general glee. In a 


I am not sure that Mrs, Dean's departure Was | ‘ few minutes, both her small hands «were full of 


so great a disappointment as she imagined, to; 
the children; for they all set to work at once, 
pread a newly-ironed cloth upon the | 


the luscious compound, and she was rushing one 
way, while the twins went another, twinting out 
ropes of crude candy, which they doubled, 


brought out the dishes, and the boy} turned, and tore apart with burate of wild 


meelf generally useful, stopping every 


delight, 
fow minutes to open the stove- door, to assure } 
himself that all was going on well in the oven, } 


Directly, each dark strand seemed 
brightening into gold threads, which they twisted 
into hanks and flung upon the table. Here the 


“Everything is doing splendidly,” he ex-} apple-man cut the braids into shorteeven pieces 
claimed, each time, rubbing his small hands} with great precision, and heaped them on the 


together with great glee, 
just when he pleases,” 
The boss did come, with his best clothes on, 


place by a black silk tie, a little rusty; but no 
one observed that, after the first glance at a queer | 


surmounted by a stiffly-starched collar, held le; 


‘The boss may come } table, ready for sale, 


It was late that night whenethe, old man 
went to his room, leaving the .elildren, tires 
out with exertion and excitement, glad to cree; 
into their beds, Later still, by some hours, Mrs. 
Dean came up from the second,floor, walking a 


old Irish harp, bout the size of a trade-dollar, } little less steadily than was usual with her, and 


that flashed its fine old gold on his bosom. The } 


old man had evidently brought this treasure to 


light as a compliment to the occasion: for he put 
his hand upon it more than once, as if to make 


himself sure of its safety, and was greatly pleased ; 
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carrying half a dozen matches in her hand, 
which she borrowed before going home, thinking 
that the lights would be out there, 

In passing upstairs, she stumbled more than 
once, and in one place dropped most of her 


when the children glanced from it to one another ? matches, in an effort to save herself from falling. 


with admiration. 


In this struggle, the scattered bits of wood 


Directly the stove gave up its savory contents, ; were ground between the heel of her shoe and 


and Rachael, standing demurely by the table } 


with her hands folded, announced that supper 
was ready. 

The children behaved with great propriety 
during that important meal, keeping their feet on 
the rounds of their chairs, and holding down their 
elbows, as Silas Marsh had been careful to teach 
them: for they were in some awe of the old man 
and his harp-pin, and that kept the hilarity, 
which sparkled in their eyes and thrilled through 
their voices, in decorous subjection till the candy- 
making commenced. Then all the joy and glory 
of the occasion broke forth. They surrounded 
the stove to watch the molasses in that great ; 
kettle boil and bubble, while West prepared the ; 
yarious ingredients which were to flavor its com- } 
position into something superior to any candy 
offered on a street-stand. They felt that Olly’s 
fortune was being developed in every movement, 
and fairly danced with excitement when the hot 
sweet mass was poured out on plates, tins, and 
platters, for cooling, before the grand work of 
the evening 1, They opened the win- 
dows, and thrust the half-formed candy on their 
stone-work to cool; but even the sharp night- 
wind failed to meet their impatience. They } 
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the stair it trod upon, giving out a sharp noise 


‘and flash, She was in no condition to take heed 
‘of this; but went on with the remaining match 


between her fingers. 

After that, a great stillness fell upon the 
tenement-house, in. which so many weary souls 
lay sleeping, while that spark of fire grew larger, 
spread itself in soft flickers of flame from one 
step to another, shooting out new tongues as it 
went, till the staircase, in all its cavernous length, 
was a river of fire, 

A window, high over the street, was dashed 
open: shrieks, wild with sudden horror, broke 
through it. A policeman repeated the cry: 
‘Fire! fire! fire!’’ Almost before you could 
breathe, the thunder of rolling engines and the 
swift tramp of horses broke the stillness of the 
night. With them came a crowd of men, fright- 
ened from their homes. Flames were already 
breaking from the upper windows of that ten- 
ement-house, and coiled like escaping serpents 
around the sham wood-work of the cornice. 
Through the smoke within, groups of terrified 
beings might be seen cowering back from what 


jae seemed an avenue of escape. Some would 


have fled to the roof, but found the shutter fuas- 





crowded around the windows, they brought the ; tened outside; others made desperate attempts at 
dishes in foritrial again and sgnin}and, when | the scething stairway, but fell suffocated to the 
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bottom. In the topmost story of that house, 
three children sprang out of bed and clung 
together, stricken with terror. 

Rachael seized her little sister's dross, and 
threw it over her head, 

“Dress yourself, Olly, Put on anything, and 
be ready.’ Then, snatching up her own gar- 
monta, she went to her grandmother's bed, 

“Get up, grandmother! Get up, or we shall 
all burn to death!" 

The old woman moved sluggishly, but half- 
aroused, The room was filling with smoke now, 
and threads of flame were creeping under the 
door, The gir) threw her arms around the twins, 

“Hold fast to me; let no one tear you away,”’ 
she said, hoarsely, 

A fire-escape ran zigzag down the front of the 
building. The window it led from might be 
safe. Rachael hurried the children that way, 
calling for the grandmother as she went. 

A wild crowd had flocked to this window, which 
the flames had not reached. Rachael forced her 
way into it, dragging the children with her, and 
was pushed forward by the maddened people she 
had passed. She was out upon the fire-escape, 
holding fast to the twins, and they clinging des- 
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perately to her. A glance downward made her 
pause and shudder: beneath her was a grent 
crowd of white faces uplifted in the awful light 
of flames that were leaping from window to win- 
dow along the front she was to descend, the roar 
and swell of engines, and the hose coiling like 
great serpents up and up to the roof, 

The sight was really appalling: the depths into 
which she looked, fearful, One instant she halted, 
sick and faint, But the frenzied crowd pressed 


;upon her, and, making a atill more desperate 


grasp on the little ones, she hurried down that 
iron ladder, step by step, winding by winding, 
till a man, driven mad with fear, plunged upon 
the escape from @ window she was passing, and 
struck her so violently that she was separated 
from the children, and fell. 

Her next remembrance was waking and find- 
ing herself in a hospital, where sht lay with a 
broken limb. In a feeble voice, she tried to ask 
for Olive and her brother, but could not, as yet, 
articulate di iy. The nurse, shaking her 
head, turned to the doctor and said: 

‘You see, she is delirious from fever. What 
is she raving about?’’ 

[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 





HOME WITHOUT FATHER. 


BY MRS. SALOMA HOUSE, 





I've wandered, to-day, through the orchard 
And the lane where the thorn-apples grow, 
At the old homestead down by the river, 
Whose waters so peacefully flow. 
The song-birds were singing as sweetly, 
The flowers bloomed bright as of yore ; 
But the charm of the homestead's departed 
Since our father there greets us no more, 


When the snow was so deep in the church-yard, 
We laid him away to his rest, 

With the tired hands folded 60 softly, 
8o calm, on the cold pulseless breast. 
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Now the farm-houso it seems oh, so lonely, 
Sinee we miss the kind face everywhere; 
The familiar old rooms look deserted, 
And empty the old rocking-chair ! 


But, while we all miss him so sadly, 
He rests and is blest up in heav'n: 

His sorrows have turned to rejoicing, 
And sunstine eternal is giv'n. 

There he, with our mother, awaits us— 
Awaits on that beautiful shore 

Where the Father has made us a homestead, 
Where parting aud death are no more, 





ROMANCE. 





BY ANDREW LANG. 





Mr love dwelt in a Northern land. 
A gray tower in a forest green 
Was hers, and far on either hand 
The long wash of the waves was seen, 
And leagues on leagues of yellow sand, 
And woven forest-boughs between, 


And through the silver Northern night 
The sunset slowly died away, 
And herds of strange deer, lily-white, 





Stole forth among the branches gray; . 
About the coming of the light 
‘They fled like ghosts before the day ! 


I know not if the forest-green 
Still girdles round that castle gray ; . 
I know not if the boughs between 
The white deer vanish ere the day ; . 
Above my love the grass is green, , 
My heart is colder than the clay!, 
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BY EMILY H. MAY, 


full, back and front, with a Swiss corselet of 
Deep-pointed collar and cuffs of the 


No. 1—Is a home-toilette for a young lady. 
The skirt is of the housemaid-form in front, } velvet. 


which also forms the entire underskirt. There is 
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No. 1, No, 2, 


a full drapery at the back. The skirt proper is{ same. Any soft woolen material, such as cash- 
bordered with a band of velvet, three inches } mere, nun’s-veiling, serge, albatross, etc., will be 


wide, put on above the hem. The body is made } suitable for this costume. It will require twelve 
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yards of material. Two and one-fourth of velvet. 
Four yards of velvet ribbon for the band on the 
skirt. 

No. 2—lIs a stylish model for a combination 
costume. The petticoat is of fine serge, kilted 





from waist to hem, being first bordered with a 
hem and two tucks. The plaited ruffle is mounted 
upon the foundation-skirt. The tablier and 
bodice are of friese, a rough but thin texture of 
wool, spotted with chenille tufts. The jacket is 
a plain round basque, simply corded on the edge, 
and it opens in front over a full plastron of silk, 
fastened at the waist by a clasp of oxidized 
silver, or else a ribbon tied in a bow. . Here we 
may remark upon the tournure, the familiar 
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bustle of old: it grows larger every day, and is 
worn by elderly and old people as well as young. 
Ten yards of material will be required by the 
skirt. Five yards of figured. One yard of 
surah for vest. This would be a good model for 
a sateen—plain and figured in combination. 

No. 83—Is a new model for a costume of plain 
and figured surah or pongee—equally suitable 
for sateen. Qur model calls for a blue and 
green brocaded surah, with plain, either blue or 
green, for the petticoat and front. Great care 
must be taken, in using combination materials, 
that the colors perfectly match. The front of 
this costume is composed of narrow ruffles, put 
on straight and with very little fullness. The 
edge of the entire skirt is bordered by a box- 
plaited ruffle, three inches deep, when finished. 
The back-drapery is of the figured material, and 
hangs perfectly straight and full from waist to 
hem. The basque is a plain round corsage, but- 
toned down the front with tiny buttons. Down the 
centre of the back a plaiting of the plain material 
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No, 4. 


is arranged. The same may be added, at pleas- 
ure, down the fronts The edge of the basque is 
trimmed with a flouncing of guipure embroidery. 
Collar and cuffs to match. Open-worked em- 
broideries in white and écru will be very much 
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used upon India and foulard silks, also sateens } five years. It is of gray zephyr-cloth, spotted 
with red. The hem around the flounce, likewise 
the collar and cuffs, are of plain zephyr. The 
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No, 6.—Bacs. 
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: sash is of red surah silk, the full width of the silk. 
; As will be seen by the illustration, the elongated 
: waist is cut in the Princess style, and the skirt is 
one deep flounce box-plaited on to it. 





No. 5, 
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and ginghams. Five yards of figured material, of ; 
double fold, or seven yards of single width. Ten ’ 
to twelve yards of plain will be required. 
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No. 5.—For a boy of four to five years, we 
tlcoe am have here a ’pretty little suit, with blouse, skirt, 
No. 4—Is a simple little costume for a girl of and jacket. The skirt is box-plaited, and is 
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made of either white or light-gray serge or 
flannel; the blouse is of navy-blue: or the 
colors may be reversed. The collar, cuffs, and 
pockets of the jacket are trimmed with narrow 
worsted braid. Skirt and jacket are of the same 
material. 

No. 6.—We give the front and back view of a 
sailor-costume for a little girl of five to seven 
years. It is made of serge, flannel, or homespun. 
The skirt is kilt-plaited, and bordered with either 
worsted braid or velvet ribbon. The waist is 
fitted to the figure, rather loose in front, and the 
sailor-collar opens over the under-waist, which is 
trimmed around the neck to match. The collar 
ties in front with a ribbon bow-and-ends. 

No. 7—Is a little frock of dark-red twill, with 
cream-embroidery worked in red. The front is 
full, and the embroidery forms bretelles. This is 
worn over an under-waist of white nainsook with 
tucked yoke. 

No. 8—Is an apron for lawn-tennis. It is 
made of tennis-cloth or strong linen, and trimmed 
with embroidery. 
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; POMPADOUR BAGS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


{having been relegated for a long time to the 
} exclusive use of very old maids. They are now 
made in various shapes, of satin, plush, and 
velvet. The embroidered design generally con- 








sists of a spray of flowers on the front side of 
| the bag. We give two shapes and two designs 
for ornamentation and finishing: the stitching 

Pompadour bags, the reticules of our grand- ; being carried out in suitable colors, heightened 
mothers, have again become fashionable, after ; by edgings of gold or silver thread. 



































DRESS FOR GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 
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The newest thing out, of its kind, this spring, 
is the costume which we give here, accompanied ; 
by a full-size pattern as a SuppLEMENT. 

This seasonable and stylish costume for a young 
girl consists of five pieces, as will be seen from 
the SuppLement, which is folded in with this 
number, and on which is given each of these 
pieces, full size. They are: 

No. 1.—One Front with Skirt Compinen. 

No. 2.—Har or Back. 

No. 3.—Haur or Counar. 

No. 4.—HAtr or Sigever. 

No. 5.—One PANtER. 

The costume may be made of any washing- ; 
material. The trimming is of embroidery, and ? 
the collar is for outdoor-wear. The letters and } 
numbers on the pieces show how they are joined. ; 

The half of the skirt, from F to G, should meas- 

$ 





wees 


ure twenty-nine inches. Our paper is not large 
enough to put the entire width. The dotted line 
shows where the extension is to be made. ; 

We also give, on the SuppLeMENT, a design for } 
a pillow-sham, for which see description else- ? 
where, and also a very pretty design for em-; 
broidery, 











BUTTEROCUP DESIGN: COLORED. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for buttercups, to be used for a Sachet or Table- 
scarf, printed in colors. The design is original, 
from a member of the ‘Art-School.’’ 

All or part of this design may be used, as the 
size of 4 article may demand, or it may be 


repeated again and again to form a border, or 
dashed irregularly over @ square for a sofa- 
pillow or end of a table-scarf. Work in natural 
colors, in Kensington-stitch, either in English 
crewels or filoselle-silks, or it will serve for a 
design for painting on silk or satin for sachets, 
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ARTISTIC PATCHWORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The art of patchwork has, in our times, been ; tration in point, and in the front of the number 
carried to a pitch never before approached. In a } five others. 

The materials to be chosen are linen, cotton, or 
sateen, but care should be taken that they are all 
strictly washable stuffs. Some ingrained cottons 
go through the ordeal of a soapy bath and come 
out triumphantly fresh and unfaded; other 
fabrics, again, cannot be washed at all. Turkey- 
red twill is the queen of washing-materials, and 
can be used with great effect for artistic patch- 
work, being beautiful in color and pliable in 
$texture. Very good colored sateens also wash, 
j and are to be strongly recommended for the 
lovely artistic colors in which they can be 


{ obtained. A length of ingrained orange-colored 
5 


§ 


Pasco or sateen is invaluable to the patchwork 
, 
‘ 





amateur, as this color is especially useful for the 
middles of flowers, for oranges, pomegranates, 
$and other conventional patterns. The material 

’ known as butcher's-blue is also strongly to be 

‘ recommended, as it is a stuff which looks better 
when it is washed out than when quite new. A 
quilt, a frieze for a curtain, or @ quaint and 
original sofa-back may be made of this butcher’s- 
apron stuff on which a striking pattern in Turkey- 

{ red twill had been appliquéd. 

; But I must proceed to explain the way artistic 
patchwork is made, To begin with, the patches 
are by no means small, being about eight or even 
ten inches square. On each patch a quaint con- 

; ventional flower or fruit is carefully hemmed on, 

the tint of the pattern contrasting harmoniously 

with that of its background. ‘The process of 

appliquéing is effected in this way: Taking a 

piece of cardboard, you draw on it the desired 

pattern—pomegranate, spray, sunflower, or what- 
ever you wish—and then cut this very neatly out 
with a sharp psir of scissors. You next lay your 
cardboard pattern on your colored linen, and cut 

a second pattern out about a quarter of an inch 

larger than the first, to allow for turnings-in. 

Having neatly folded the raw edges underneath, 

you put the cardboard inside and iron it quickly, 

after which you take the cardboard out and 
neatly hem the pattern on to the patch. As these 
are all made separately and afterwards fastened 
together, it is very neat handy work, which can 
be carried anywhere. The middle of the flower 
word, it has ceased to be commonplace, and has } is made by cutting out a round piece, of, cotton 


become really artistic. We give here an illus-} from a third color and material, placing it on the 
(457) 
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ARTISTIC PATCHWORK. 





flower, and then finishing the raw edges by 
means of thickly-placed perpendicular stitches in 
a contrasting color of crewel. An example may 
be taken from the following mixture of colors: 
patch of pale apple-green linen, conventional 
flower composed of white linen petals, light 


orange middle, and olive-green crewel worked ‘ 


round the edge of the orange. 

A perfectly conventional treatment of flowers, 
fruit, animals, and fishes is recommended for 
artistic patchwork, as no realism or shading can 
be attempted with pieces of colored cotton. Dol- 
phins and griffins make very good patterns, while 
the much-derided sunflower retains its old value 
in artistic eyes in point both of form and color. 


; blue linen, on which lie yellow apples with their 
; green leaves. The third square is made of spotted 
pink cotton, on which is a flower with gray-blue 
petals and pale-yellow middle stitched with green. 
In the fourth square we have a lighter green 
background, and the apples in deep-yellow with 
green leaves. It will be observed that it is advis- 
able to introduce in each square some piece of 
color, however slight, which appears in the others, 
A harmonious effect is obtained by these means. 

No. 2, given in the front of the number, like all 
those that follow, shows us a pretty “‘back”’ for a 
; washhandstand, which can be made in a variety 
} of colors and designs. This one is divided into 
three strips, the two outer ones being of dull 





Conventionally-drawn pomegranates, with their} heliotrope-colored sateen, on which are appliquéd 
leaves, are also effective, as are apples on boughs, } vases in turquoise-blue sateen, in each of which a 
oranges with their foliage, large daisies, and other } tree is growing, the leaves being in green linen, 
simple forms, ‘This patchwork can be made up the flowers in ivory-white. The middle strip is of 
into a variety of useful or ornamental articles, and } salmon-pink cotton, on which is a design repre- 
is, of course, especially suited to the bed-room. It; senting greenish-gray leaves. This “back” 
can be made into quilts, and forms a very pretty } could also be made in strips of Turkey-red twill, 
and original bed-cover, being especially useful ; on which the pots and leaves in coffee-colored 
now that the days of white counterpanes are } linen or holland would have a good effect, or the 
numbered, and when most people cover up their} background might be of écru, with pots and 
beds with something intended to be more or less } leaves in dull-blue linen or Turkey-red twill. 

ornamental ; or it can be manufactured in a long In No. 8 wé have a handsome and original 
slip and at the back of the mantel-piece, ; design for a quilt. The alternate squares are 
where it a very bright and pretty orna-; made in pale olive-green and shrimp-pink, the 
ment; it can be made into chair-backs or sofa-$ pattern—a conventional pomegranate with its 
backs; it may form the frieze for curtuins, edge a} leaves—being made of dull-gold and dark-green. 





table-cloth, or protect the wall behind the wash- 
stand from splashes, 
An ingenious person will, of course, prefer to 


The green and pink squares are placed diamond- 
wise, so that there is an agreeable but not too 





marked diversity of color in the arrangement of 


use her own judgment in the matter of colors } the squares, ‘The quilt is bordered all round 
and patterns, but others may prefer some assist- 3 ; 3 with a plain band of olive-green linen, and is fin- 
ance being given in this direction. In the way ; ; ished off with a full edging of wide coffee-colored 
of color, I am not myself, favorable to a conglom-; lace. A similar quilt may be arranged in 
eration of tints, which have all the “‘ worrying’’ ; washed-out butcher’s-blue and Turkey-red, with 
effect of u kaleidoscope to the casual eye. A} pattern in bronze linen and an edging of dark 
judicious mixture of not more than four tints is } coffee-eolored lace 
advisable, cutting the pattern out of <ed, for j In No, 4 may be seen » frieze, or top-border 
example, in cne patch, leaving the Ppekgroans } of a curtain, which would be pretty for bed-room 
dull-blue, and making the next patch of red with ; curtains or portitres, On cunains of dull-blue 
a blue flower on it, with middle of a third tint. } linen, a patchwork border on which conventional 
T have seen these quilts made entirely of different- } sunflowers are appliquéd would be pretty, the 
colored square patches, but these are not nearly } alternate squares containing the flowers and 
so effective as those in which a strictly-limited ; their buds. The colors of the sunflowers could 
number of colors is employed. ¢ be the natural ones, and the background dark 
Our first illustration given here represents a/ and light gold sateen, which should both, how- 
strip suitable for a chimney-piece or sofa-back. { ever, partake of a greenish hue, so as to make 
It consists, it will be seen, of four large squares, } the pale golden-yellow of the petals visible. 
on which two patterns are repeated, though in } Such a border would be charming in dull-blue 
difierent colors. The left-hand corner is com- 3 linen, on gray or white, as a frieze for curtains 
posed of green’ linen, on which the pink-petaled ; of Turkey-red twill. Hardly anything is so 
flower, with its pale-yellow middle, shows up to } effective in a bed-room—especially one with 
advantage. The next square is in dull grayish- } northern light—as the latter material; and, in 
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DESIGNS FOR SMALL D’OYLEYS. 459 








that case, it may be freely employed without , the leafy pattern, in a darker gold-color, would 
fear of garishness. be effective on the duller tints of the olive-green. 
Very pretty chair-backs may be made in In this case, the border would be of gold-colored 
artistic patchwork, the top and bottom being} sateen, with rough lace at the edges dyed a 
finished off with deftly-harmonized lace. No. 5} golden color to match. 
shows us a chair-back in which a somewhat} In No. 6 is shown a pattern for a table-cloth 
Japanese design is employed. The four squares border, in which the squares are all of different 
might be made of pink cotton and creamy white ; ; tints. The pattern of the flower employed is the 
linen, the leaves and berries being cut out in § same in each patch; but in each case the petals, 
dark-blue linen, the bird in brown cotton, and middle, and stalk are varied, so that a pleasingly 
the conventional flower in pale-gold. This chair- ; diversified effect is obtained, although the form 
back might be bordered with a band of dark-blue, } of the flower is always identical. The colors 
and have an edging of creamy lace the same tint employed might be different shades of gold and 
as the squares. Or it might be made in patches } orange, the petals being sometimes of ivory- 
of olive-green and gold sateen: in which case the white; while the background to the flowers could 
bird, in gray or brown, would be hemmed on a i be of pale-green, gray-blue, or copper-color, each 
gold ground, which would also serve to throw } } tint being carefully chosen to harmonize with 
up the white flower with its yellow middle, while ° } those of the flowers. 





DESIGNS FOR SMALL D’OYLEYS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the 
number, printed in colors, six 
designs for small d’oyleys: 
three of children, and three 
of fruits. A set of a dozen 
d’oyleys may be made by re- 
producing either four times, 
or each twice, ete., etc. 

We give here an illustra- 
tion, in reduced size, of a 
d’oyley completed. We may 
add that the full size is six 
inches square, without the 
fringe, the latter being about 
two inches wide. The open- 
work is done by drawing 
threads, and finished in any 
drawn-work pattern that may 
be fancied. The material may 
be plain linen, either fine or 
coarse, or oatmeal-cloth. Or 
the d’oyleys can be pur- 
chased, at most good stores, 
ready to embroider. The fringe is raveled out, } washing. A lather of soap, without soda, should 
aud sometimes is elaborately knotted. be made in tepid water: the article should be 

The embroidery is executed in outline-stitch, } rushed through it as quickly as possible, and 
and should be done in either red or black silk— } well rinsed in tepid water, and ironed before 
as these colors wash perfectly—or fine marking-} it is quite dry. Rubbing soap on colored em- 
cotton. They can also be done in various colored } Mt abetinctne. or using soap with soda in it, is 
silks, but in this case great care must be taken in { ruinous. 























RUSSIAN POINT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Of all the many kinds of fancy-work, there 
are few which were so long in favor as cross- 
stitch. It has, for some past years, been less in 
vogue; but is now beginning again to come to 
the front, and that with several improvements 
both in stitch and style. Russian point, as we 
may perceive by the patterns we give, consists 
of three varieties of stitch. We may distinguish 
them by the following names: cross-stitch, satin- 
stitch, and back-stitch. In our first illustration 
see the outline very clearly marked in single 
cross-stitch, which would look well in rather 
dark-fawn or stone color. The inner leaves are 
worked in satin-stitch: that is, with long stitches 
running parallel with the threads of the canvas 
and close together. These leaves may be alter- 
nately in two shades of peacock-blue and two 





shades of sultan. ‘The mid-rib, dividing the} gold or white filoselle. 
shades, is worked in diagonal back-stitch, in } worked in filoselle or crewel silks; but looks well 
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done only in wools, brightened up with a few ; tint of the canvas, or a shaded fringe suiting the 
silk stitches here and there. pattern worked. If we examine the pattern 

We give in addition a handsome pattern, that; in this second cut, we shall see that all the 
looks exceedingly well, worked on canvas, for the } three stitches described in the first are used. 
centre square of a sofa-cushion.. It should have } The centre of each design consists of a Maltese 
a broad band of satin or plush, either contrasting } cross, in satin-stitch, surrounded by a diamond- 
with or matching one of the colors in the centre,*} shaped border in cross-stitch. The ornamental 
and edged with a handsome lace, matching the ' sprays are in back-stitch. 





FANCY STITCH FOR COUVRETTES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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Sofa-blankets are often worked in squares of } design for that purpose. It is carried out in 


crochet, and afterwards ornamented with a spray stem-stitch and point-lancées, with filoselles of 
of embroidery. This is a good and effective ‘ bright coloring. 








PILLOW-SHAM DESIGN, Erc, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





We give, on the Supprament, a design for a} ‘Good-morning.”’ The two will make beautiful 
Pillow-sham: ao match to the one given last } designs for a pair of pillows. 
month, As that appropriately represented water-} We also give, on the SupPLEMENT, a very pretty 
hiies for ‘‘Good-night,’’ so this, with equal } design in embroidery, which can be used for a 
appropriateness, represents morning-glories for ’ dozen purposes, according to fancy. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Wuaat Ovent Biograpny To Bre?—The article on 
“Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle,” in the present number, by our 
fair contributor, Miss Mackintosh, raises incidentally the 
question as to what line a biographer should take in tell- 
ing the story of an author's life. 

Two recent memoirs differ 80 much in their methods that 
it may be as well to refer to them. That of Carlyle gives 
us the man, Carlyle, with his faults as well as bis virtues. 
We see him, in Froude’e volumes, haranguing in his 
dressing-gown, or getting up on a hot night to smoke in 
the kitchen-area, or growling because the windows rattte, 
or snarling at his best friends, or making his wife's exist- 
ence a burden to her by his continual splenetic complaints, 
till finally she wrote in despair, one day: “ Never marry a 
literary man.” The memoir of George Eliot, just edited by 
Mr. Cross, tells us comparattvely little of what the public 
is most curious to know about Marian Evans; but confines 
itself to tracing, by extracts from her letters, her intel- 
lectual development. Of the author, we hear a great deal ; 
of the woman, almost nothing. What we learn of her, we 
learn from her letters, and by “ reading between the lines.” 

And yet, perhaps, Mr, Cross is right. Because a man or 
woman writes for the public, is that a reason why the public 
should claim to know the secrets of his or her domestic 
life? Should Carlyle’s irritability, his rudenoss, his selfish- 
ness, his neglect of his wife, and his remorse after her death, 
be laid bare to sneering readers, simply because he was an 
author? A writer comes before the world in his intellect- 
nal character alone. It is in that capacity only that he 
challenges attention. Has the world any right, in return, 
to ask about anything else? Is a genius the only one to 
whom the good old Latin motto, “de mortuis,” is not to 
apply? Is charity to be denied to him, or her, only? 

At the best, the question is an open one, On the one 
hand, it may be said that we do know Carlyle, the man: on 
the other, that we do not know Marian Evans, the woman. 
Rut still the question recurs: Have we any right to this 
knowledge, especially when surviving friends or relatives 
have been or may be pained by the revelations? The prob- 
lem wiil be decided, we suspect, principally, if not always, 
by the idiosyncrasy of each reader. 

We Have Seen some pretty groups of flowers done in 
outline-stitch, both with and without a darned ground- 
work. One especially was a really pretty bouquet, consist- 
ing of some poppies, cornflowers, buttercups, and the large 
ox-eyed daisy, with a few blades of long and graceful 
grass. It was not on huckaback, it is true, but could 
equally well be adapted to it. It was on Zulu-cloth, and was 
an antimacassar, the group being placed, not in the centre, 
but in the right-hand corner of one end. 

To Make “A Hovse Beavtirot.”—Ladies who have 
leisure and a fair amount of taste can ornament their 
houses to great advantage. What a number of little nick- 
nacks there are, which, with ingenuity and industry, can 
be made, and which will render an otherwise plain apart- 
ment “ beautiful exceedingly.” » Hence our “ Work-Table.” 


Iv Your Eynstcut ia to be kept, use your eyes as little 
as possible at night. Do all your reading and fine sewing 
* in the daytime. 
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S TABLE. 


Tue Srre.t-Enoravine, “Tue Batu,” which we give 
this month, is one, we think, of unusual beauty. How 
pellucid the water! What a charming little fellow the boy 

» is! How tender and loving the look of the young mother! 
} It recalls to us some verses, written anonymously, that we 
read) long ago, and which we quote here as appropriate: 
“Fresh from the bath, 
Ruddy boy of mine; 
What could be sweeter 
Than flesh of thine? 
One kiss for me, 
Sweet, sweet, 
From dimpled chin 
To pink-tinted feet. 


age ed world, 
y tell me ‘tis gay; 
Pleasures untold, : 
Tam losing, they say; 
You are my world, 
Boy of mine; 
You are my world, 
And I am thine.” 
_ These engravings of ours are real steel - engravings 
printed from the steel, and not the blurred lithographic 


shams given in other magazines, 


Ir A Parrern for « large surface, say a table-cloth, is 
desired, we would suggest one of cornflowers, in full 
blossum, and others only in bud, the petals to be worked in 
two shades of blue silk, and the calyx of olivo-green, filled 
in with the trellis-stitch. This same green should be used, 
varied with a tint of brown, for the stems of the flowers and 
the long blades of irie-shaped leaves. All round the cloth 
should be a margin of blue, and outside again an angular 
sort of scalloped border; in the centre of each scallop a 
small circle, surrounded by rays of a deeper shade of blue. 
The grounding of the whole centre part of gold-colored silk, 





Tue Pittow-Suam Desien, given on the “Supplement” 
that accompanies this number, is a companion to that given 
on the “Supplement” in the April number. That repre- 
sents water-lilies, as appropriate to the motto “ Good- 
night.” This represents morning-glories, as appropriate t 
the motto “Good-morning.”” Both are charming. 


Tue “Peart or Price.”—A lady says: “Many thanks 
for the ‘Pearl of Price.’ It is lovely. I never had a 
${ premium that I liked as well.” Another says: “There is 
no other periodical gives such beautiful premiums for get- 
ting up club-.” The truth is, we give really costly pre 
miums, and not mere “clap-trap” affuirs. 

“Mone Tuan Any Ornen.’—A lady writes: “ There are 
more subscribers to your magazine, at this place, than any 
other one publication: so says the postmaster.” What is 
true of that post-office is true of thousands of others. Peo- 
ple know a good thing when they see it. 

Novets Are Tuevent Cuzap when they can be bought 
for twenty cents. Yet a number of “ Peterson” can be had 
for eight cents, taining as many pages, and often 
more, besides the steel-plate, the colored fashions, and all 
the other beautiful embellishments. 

An “Extra” Convorrp. Partern, it will be seen, is 
given in this number. “Peterson” is always ahead. 
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“Tus Peart or Price,” A Companion To “ THE GOLDEN 
Girt,”—The illustrated volume of poetry, “The Golden 
Gift,” which we issued for 1884, as a premium for gelting up ; 
clubs, proved so popular that we publish a nice companion 
to it, for 1885, which we call “The Pearl of Price”: of 
course, with different engravings and letter-press; and, 
while the writers in the “Gift” were all English poets, 
those in the “Pearl” are all American ones, 

We also have a fine large-size steel-plate for a premium, 
so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if they prefer 
it to the “ Pearl.” The size is twenty-one by twenty-seven 
inches. The picture is entitled “The Lion in Lovo,” and 
is a capital affair, It would frame charmingly. ¢ 

We will also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy 
of the magazine for 1885; and, for large clubs, an extra 
copy, a8 well as the “Pearl” and “The Lion in Love.” 
It ie still time to get up clubs for 1885. Send for a speci- 
men to canvass with. Back numbers can always be had 





Cuitpren’s CLotues, if well made, will wear with care 
for some time, But, as children grow fast, it is better not i 
to have too many dresses at a time, but to have fresh ones { 


Appitions To Ciuss May Bx Maps at any time during 
the year, and at the same price as paid by the rest of the 
club. Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always be 
furnished, It is never tov late to get up clubs, or to make 
additious to clubs, and so carn additiona] premiums. 


Back Numpers Can Atways Be Hap by writing to us 


»and enclosing eighteen cents for each number. Do this, if 


your news-agent can’t supply you, and the number or 
numbers will come by the next mail. 

Over-Hurny, like over-worry, is neither sound conduct 
nor good fur the health. As fur beauty, hurry is its most 
potent foe; a contented mind, its best friend. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Mind-Reading and Beyond. By William A, Hovey. 1 vol., 
12mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—For some two years 
society has existed in England, composed of eminent scien- 
tific men, for the purpose of psychical research. Its chief 


ready just before the change of the season from winter to } object is to examine the phepomena of hypnotism, mes- 
spring, from summer to winter. Tho quantity required is { { meric trance, clairvoyance, ete., etc This volume is based 
comparatively sunall, and a great saving of expense may be / on the records of that society. Mr. Hovey considers the 
effected by making up their dresses at home. Simiplicity of | facts thus brought to light, to establish conclusively that 
make and taste in the arrangement of the color worn to there is suck a thing as mind-reading. We have not 
mit the child will have a far better and more effective } investigated the subject sufficiently either to endorse this 


appearance than dresses which, in cut and make, are unly 
bad imitations of costumes worn by grown-up people. A 
child in a plain frock, with a broad sash, falling hair cut 
across the forehead, and deep lace at neck and wrists, will / 
look picturesque when another child, in a fussy over- ; 
trimmed dress, will look like a caricature, Over-trimming | 
is a fault of the age; let children be simply dressed, 


A Great Variety or Pretty Anticirs can be made ; 


$ verdict or to reject it. But we recommend the book to 


that large and increasing class of independent minds that 
seek to investigate the curious phenomena connected with 
psychology, in the hope, if possible, of reaching some 
rational solution of what seems now such a mystery, 
Where The Battle Was Fought. By Charles Egbert Orad- 
dock. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Jas, R. Osgood & Co.—'This is 
} by the author of those fine sketches, “In the Tennossee 
Mountains,” which we noticed last month, Parts of it are 


from crash: all sorts of work-sachets, shoe-bags, comb- quite as good as the sketches; but, as a whole, it wants 
bags, bed-pockets, etc, But even a larger variety is made { continuity. It is curious that neither Bret Harte, Cable, 
of oatmeal-cloth, for these stuffs are suitable not only for } nor, so far, this writer, seems to have sufficient grasp to 


superior, are better than ever this month.” 


* “Every Lavy Ovaent to take Poterson’s Magazine,” says | 


the bed-room, but also for articles used in the sitting-room; 
and, though they are very pretty, they are not quite so 
showy nor as expensive as velvet or plush, Also, for the 
bed-room, nightdress-cases, splash-screens, shaving-tidies, 
toilette and hair tidies, and watch-pockets; whilst the ; 
fame materials can be used for antimacassars, five-o'clock { 
tea-cloths, tea-aprons, and handkerchief-sachets. These 
may be worked in outline-stitch, ordinary crewel-work, or 
in appliqué. 

Tne Easten-Carvs of L. Prang & Co., this year, are 
even more beautiful than ever. Tho taste which this firm 
displays is not less remarkable than its fertility in design- 
ing. Its catalogue contains several scores of cards for 
Easter and other occasions, all from original designs, and all 
executed in the most artistic style. The success of L. 
Prang & Co. is « proof that Americans are quite capable 
of meeting all the demands of art, when the encourage- 
ment is sufficiently remunerative. It is not the ability 
that is wanting: it is a market large enough. 

“Berren Tuan Even.”"—The Meredith (N. H.) News 
tays of our last number: “The literary contents, always / 


A Reatty Pure Compiexion can hardly be had without 
constant ablution of the person. The bath is indispensable 
alike for health and for beauty. 





the Cleveland Banner; and that is what something like a | 
thousand more newspapers say. 


} write a novel, The author, by the bye, is not a man, but 
ié woman: &@ Miss Murfree; the Charles Egbert Craddock 
being an assumed name, like that of George Eliot, etc, 

The Money Makers. A Novel. 1 vol., \Gmo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co,—A novel which has acquired considerable 

notoriety, due, however, rather to what are supposed to be 
personal allusions to well-known public characters than to 
any Intrinsic merit in the book itself. We need not say 
that, to a right-thinking mind, a popularity gained in this 
way does not appear desirable, 

The Open Door. The Portrait. Two Stories of the Seen 
and the Unseen. By the author of “Old Lady Mary.” 1 vol., 
16mo, Boston: Roberts Brothera.—We first read these stories 
by Mrs. Oliphant when they came out in an English maga- 
zine, and we are glad now to see them republished in this 
handsome, even dainty, style. “The Open Door” is espe- 
cially powerful, 

The What-To-Do Club, A Story For Girls, By Helen 


; Campbell. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—The 


purpose of this charming &ittle story is to show that success- 
ful and paying work, even for the average girl, is to be had 
everywhere, if diligently sought. The tale is founded on 
real experiences. We cordially commend it. 

England Without and Within. By Richard Grant White. 
1 vol, 12mo, Boston: Houghton, Miflin & Co.—Whatever 
Mr. White writes is always readable, and whatever he 
writes about England is especially 50. The volume is very 
neatly printed. 

A Carpet Knight, By the author of “Oupid.and the Sphinz.” 
1 vol., 12me. Boston: Houghton, Miflin & Co.—The reputa- 
‘ tion which this fair authoress won by hor first.noyel is 
$ more than sustained by this second one, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. Porson At THE Front-Door.—No article entering so 

Tr Is Never Too Late to subscribe for “ Peterson” or { generally into the food of every family has been found 
get up clubs. Back numbers, to Januury inclusive, can } more villainously adulterated than baking-powder, For 
always be furnished. A new subscriber, acknowledging } the purpose of underselling those powders of absolute 


the receipt of the back numbers for this year, takes occa- 
sion to express her satisfaction, “Your valuable and 
nnequaled magazine,” she says, “is the best I ever read.” 
Another writes to us: “The lady who used to get up a club 
here has moved away; so, after waiting all this while, [ 
send two dollars: for I have never missed anything so 
much.” We have hundreds of such letters, One advantage 
in subscribing now is that you get all the back numbers 
together, and have, “for several evenings,” as a lady writes, 
“the most delicious reading.” Among other things, the 
subscriber has the whole of “The Lost Ariadne,” which 
she can finish at one sitting if she wishes it. A very little 
trouble will enable anyone to get up a club, and earn the 
premiums: for no other magazine gives as much, and of 
such high quality, for the money—and no other gives such 
costly premiums for getting up clubs. 

Mrs. Ann 8S. Srepiens’s Novers.—A new and complete 
edition of Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens’s favorite novels has just 
been published by Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia. Our readers are too familiar with the great powers 
of this popular writer, to call for praise at our hands, In 
this new edition of Ler novels, the retail price has been 
reduced from $1.75 to $1.50 a volume, 

Their names are: “The Reigning Belle,” “The Wife's 
Secret,” “Lord Hope’s Choice,” “ Bertha’s Engagement,” 
“Bought with a Price,” “Fashion and Famine,” “The 
Prisoner of the Bastile,” “ Married in Haste,” “ Married by 
Mistake,” “The Old Countess,” “The tiypsy’s Legacy,” 


“The Soldier's Orphans,” “A Noble Woman,” “ Mary } 


Derwent,” “Doubly False,” “The Gold Brick,” “The 
Rejected Wife,” “The Curse of Gold,” “A Tale of Salem 
Witchcraft,” “Wives and Widows,” “Norston’s Rest,” 
“Mabel's Mistake,” and “The Old Homestead.” They are 
printed on the finest paper, complete in twenty-three vol- 
umes, bound in morocco cloth, black and gold, with a full 
gilt back, and are sold at the low price of $1.50 a volume, or 
$84.50 for a full and complete set. 

Every family and every library should have in it some, 
if not a complete set, of Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens's works. 
They will be found for sale by all booksellers, or copies 
of any one, or more, or all of them will be sent to anyone, 
by mail, post-paid, on remitting $1.50 for each novel, to the 
publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wuat Eprrors Say —Sunscrrer Ar Oncr.—Now is a 
good time to get your friends and neighbors to subscribe to 
“Peterson.” If every patron would send us one name only, 
we should double our already enormous list: and surely, 
every lover of “Peterson” can secure at least one sub- 
acriber. Never was there a magazine that was such a 
favorite. Editors, everywhere, declare it “the best and 
cheapest” of the lady’s-books, Says the Havre de Grace 


(Md ) Republican: “ Beyond all cavil or question Peterson's ; 


Magazine is the cheapest of the lady’s-books. The several 
departments which go to make up its regular contents are 
as near perfect as it is possible to make them.” The Tunk- 
hannock (Pa.) New Age says: “ More than twice its cost is 
returned to its subscribers every year in patterns alone.” 
The Athol (Maas ) Chronicle mys: “The last number is so 
excellent a one that it is hard to imagine anything better. 
Its illustrations are fine, its stories bewitching, its fashions 
reliable, and everything about it first-class.” The Stenben- 
ville (Ohio) Press says: “ Contains, besides the usual useful 


purity and wholesomeness which alone are safe for use in 
food, hundreds of dealers are putting up baking-powders 
with cheap and adulterated creum-tartar, which contains 
lime, earth, etc., adding strength by the free use of alum. 
These adulterated powders are “shoved” upon the 
public with the greatest persistency. They are first given 
away—left in samples at private residences, with circulars 
} containing bogus analyses and certificates, and false 
; representations as to their value, etc. This fact of itself 
{is sufficient to condemn them. A first-class article will 
‘ sell on its merits. No manufacturer whose goods are 
} of value can afford to give them away, and none but the 
cheapest make and most inferior or unmarketable goods 
( require to be distributed free in order to get the public to 
{ use them, and this method is adopted only by parties who 
{ have failed to dispose of their wares through the ordinary 
{ and legitimate channels of trade. 
Free samples of articles of food left at the house should 
be regarded with suspicion, There is no guarantee of their 
wholesomeness, while there is real danger that they con- 
tain a fatally-poisonous compound. Many instances of 
' poisoning from the use of such samples are recorded. 
} The only safe way is to consign all such samples imme- 
diately to the ash-barrel, and to turn a deaf ear to the 
statements made Ly their venders. It is not worth while 
to trifle with life and health to the extent of testing every 
doubtful baking-powder that comes along. Better to rely 
upon an old and reliable brand like the Royal, which has, 
} by a quarter of a century's constant tse, proved its perfect 
wholesomeness and efficiency, or some other brand that is 
{ not so worthless and cheap that its proprietors can afford 
' to give it away by the cart-load. It is in its favor that the 
Royal Baking-Powder is never given away, sold by means 
} of lotteries, nor accompanied by chromos, spoons, crockery, 
or other gifts, except the gifts of absolute purity, whole- 
someness, full weight, aud superlative leavening-power. 
Its own merits have been ‘ts chief advertisement, and they 
have secured for it the constant patronage of the American 
people to an extent beyond the combined sale of all other 
baking-powders. The Royal Baking- Powder is certified 
by all the Government chemists as absulutely pure and 
perfect. 


; 

















OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 


Ba Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
} practical housekeeper. 


MEATS 
; 





Fried Chicken.—Joint the chickens, and lay them in salt 
and water for half an hour; drain them, and wipe them 
perfectly dry with a coarse towel; sprinkle them with 


pepper and salt and a little flour; put them in boiling lard 
until they are of a light-brown, being careful to turn 
them. Take them out and put upon a dish; cover it and 
set near the fire; pour into the skillet a little water and a 
cup of cream, stirring it briskly; garnish the chickens 
with parsley, and pour upon the gravy. Mush cut into 
thin slices and fried is an improvement, if added to the dish 
when served, 

Stew of Mutton.—Cut the cold cooked mutton into pieces; 
trim off the sinew, gristle, and skin, and put them into a 
; saucepan; pour over them a pint of boiling water; cover 





fashion-plates and frontispiece, a paper pattern of a girl's » and let stew for an hour, then strain off the water upon the 
puletot, that is worth the price of the number. The stories | pieces of mutton, When the mutton is well heated, stir 
are charming, atid by the best novelists of the day. If you } in it one tablespoonful of butter rolled in one teaspoonful 
wish a good home magazine, subscribe for ‘ Peterson.’”’ { of browned flour. Season with pepper, salt, and half an 
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onion; cover tightly and stew for half an hour, and serve. 
Irish potatoes may be cut in small pieces and added. 

Veal Croquettes.—Take one-half pound of cooked veal, 
mince it very fine, and season with salt, pepper, onions, and 
garlic; mix with it two eggs, well beaten, and one-half pint 
of cream; two sweetbreads, if you have them. Make them 
into small forms, and bake, or fry them in boiling lard. 
Mix the eggs with the croquettes: roll them in egg and 
in cracker-dust, and then fry them, Be careful to take 
them up free of grease. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus-Sauce, to be Served with Boiled Asparagus —To 
the yolk of an egg, take a tablespoonful of butter, pepper 
and salt. Beat up all together, melting the butter first. 
Then, after all are well beaten together, put them on the 
fire, dusting in a little four to make the mixture the con- 
sistency of sulad-dressing. After taking it from the fire, 
beat in a teaspoonful of vinegar. 

Rice Croquettes.—Boil one pint of rice, mash it fine, 
geason with butter and one or two eggs well beaten, mix 
until very light. Squeeze in the juice and grate the rind of 
one orange, make in the form of corks, and sprinkle with | 
powdered sugar. Serve as a second-course vegetable. 

Onion-Sauce.—Peel and boil tender as many onions as you 
require for the sauce. Squeeze out the water, chop, and 


pour on carefully melted butter and a little milk. Boil up 3 


once. A turnip boiled with the onions makes it milder. 
CAKES, 
Apple-Cake.—One and a half pounds of apples, cut and 
cored, one pound of lump-sugar, the juicé of three lemons, 


and about half the rinds grated; simmer in a stewpan for 5 


fuur hours, until it becomes quite stiff. Then put into a 
mold, in which let it remain all night. Before turning 
out, plunge the mold in warm water to prevent it sticking. 

Lemon-Toast.—Beat the yolks of three eggs, and mix 
with them half a pint of milk; dip slices of bread into 
the mixture, then fry them a delicate brown in boiling 
butter. Take the whites of the eggs, beat them to a froth, 
add to them three ounces of white sugar and the juice of 
asmall lemon. Stir in a small teacupful of boiling water, 
and serve as a sauce over the toast, 

Breakfast Muffins —W hisk three eggs, and mix with them 
one breakfustcupful of milk, one tablespoonfal of butter, 
melted, one tablespoonful of sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
two heaped teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, flour enough 
to make a batter; bake in round tins, When almost done, 
wash the top of each with a feather dipped in milk. 

Milk-Toast.—Toast slices of bread very quickly, and dip } 
each slice into nearly boiling milk as soon as toasted, then 
spread with butter which has been melted to soften it, 
This toast must be served very hot, and eaten at once, 
when it is delicious, 


French Toast.—Beut one egg thoroughly, and mix with it } 


one breakfystcupful of milk and a little salt, Soak some 
slices of bread in the mixture, allowing each slice to absorb 
alittle. Brown on a buttered gridiron, spread with butter, 
and serve, 


~~ 


/ strawberry-juice; strain the juice from the berries through 
{a muslin bag. Let it come to a boil; take off the scum; 
when it is cold, add brandy to taste, ond bottle it, 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Do You Dreap WrinkiKs?—The death-blow to youthful 
looks, and a sure warning that age is creeping on, are 
‘those same dreaded wrinkles. To defy them, to remove 
them, and also to prevent their coming, use Palm Kusmeo, 
¢ It keeps the skin smovth and free from chaps aud pimples, 

Palm Kosmeo used in combination with Palm Poudre, 
nothing can be finer as a complexion-cosmetic. My own 
personal use is proof, and I am justified in saying to my 
th ds of : Try it, and be convinced of its 
{ merits. Also Extract of Turkish lose-Leaves, a very fine 
indelible tint for the cheeks and lips. 

Prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00 a box. Kosmeo 
Poudre, 50 cents and $1.00 a box—can be sent by mail. 
; Turkish Kose-Leaves, 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle—cannot 
be sent by mail. These goods are only sold by me. Send 
; for catalogue of Hair Goods. Mrs, C. Thompson, 32 Eust 
} Fourteenth treet, New York. 
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3 Horsrorv’s Acip Puospnare For WomEn anp Cut- 
§ DREN.—Dr. Jos, Holt, New Orleans, La., says: “1 have fre- 
quently found it of excellent service in cases of debility; 
particularly for women and children.” 
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; PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
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‘ 


a@ Everything relating. to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor, 
Box 409, Marblehead, Maas, 


Pererson’s Macazins, Lock 





No. 267.—Ruomporp, 
Across.—-1, The holy well in Mecca, 2. Having hair. 
2. Parchivg. 4. A measure. 5. To deliver. 6. To open 
‘ again. 

{ Down,—l, A letter 2 An interjection, 3 An alloy of 
; copper, 4, The theocracy. 5. Iniquity. 6. That which 
; swallows up. 7. Noble, 8. A trick. 9. A plant. 10. A 
{ prefix. 11. A letter, 

St. Albans, Vt. 

$ No. 268 —Dramonp. 
$ 1. A letter. 2 A kind of food. 3, A kind of earth. 
; 4. To make a knight of. 5. A letter, 

f East Brady, Pa. NEFARO, 


Answers Next Month. 


Mereor. 





ARRANGING FLOWERS. 


Wafflea.—One quart of sour milk, four eggs, three ounces y SPRING, ; 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of $ If there is one subject more than another on which 
soda, flour enough to make a thick batter. Bake, and 3 everyone agrees, it surely must be in a love for flowers, 
serve hot. { and in acknowledging the very great improvement they 


PRESERVES. 


effect in even the meanest of rooms in the meanest of 


To Preserve Strawberries—To one quart of strawberries houses. It is not, however, everyone who possesses the art 


? 


put one pound of sugar; put a little of the sugar in the { of arranging flowers to their greatest advantage. One of 


bottom of the kettle, and one tablespoonful of water; then 


but do not do too many at a time. Put them on a slow 
fire, shaking them every now and then until the syrup is 
drawn. Let them boil for fifteen minutes, Put them 
immediately into the jars, and seal them up tight. Set 
them in the sun for a few days. 


; the foremost rules to be remembered is “avoid overcrowd- 
a layer of strawberries, and then of sugar, until all are in; » 


ing.” It is a pity to put so many flowers into one vase that 
each individual is lost; each bloom should stand out freely, 
to be admired all by itself, and, wherever possible, flowers 
should be accompanied by their own foliage. Daffodils, 
for instance, never look so well mixed in with any leaves 
} save their own spear-like ones. The same may be said of 


Nee Tk Syrup.—One pound of sugar to one pint of { snowdrops, roses, lilac, and chrysanthemums. Very few 
V AXVIL.—29. 
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look far better kept to themselves; and, even if circum- Fig. 1.—Wakine-Dress, or Buue Bunting. The bot 
stances do not admit of this, two kinds of flowers are far } tom is edged with a narrow knife-plaiting. The gathered 
more artistic together than a dozen or more. What, for ; skirt falls over a box-pluited band of red satin. The tunic is 
instance, can be more lovely than a bunch of daffodils and much gathered, and looped quite high at the back, where it 
their leaves arranged lightly in rather a tall blue vase, or } fulls plainly over the underskirt. The bodice is round at 
than a brown bowl full of differently-shaded nasturtiums, } the waist, and is full in front, The cuffs and collar are of 
or an opalescent glass basket of wild roses, or a tall glass of > red satin, and the waistband, with long loop, is of the sume 
harebells and fern or grass, and so on ad infinitum? loses, } color. High hat, of blue and yellow straw, faced with blue 
orchids, camelias, eucharis, liliese—no one with any real } satin and trimmed with large flat bows of blue satin, and 


flowers bear mixing in with other kinds; as a rule, they | 


them with other flowers. 


Fie. u.— Wakine-Dress, or Fink Wooten Goove, 


appreciation of their beauty would ever attempt to mingle | with red satin at the back, 


When a mixed collection of flowers is preferred, care 
should be taken to choose those that have a similar mode 


Srrivep 1n Two Suapes or Brown. The skirt has « 


knife-plaiting on the bottom. The plain skirt, which falls 


of growth, and that assort well in form. If fern is desired ) over this, is cut in large scallops. The tunic is full and 


to add lightness to the effect, of course there is nothing } 
better than the common maidenhair, which has but one ; 
disadvantage—that of withering so quickly in a warm 
room, There are many kinds of grasses that are useful in 
table-decorations, but every lover of flowers will firmly set 
his face against such abnormalities—no other term will do 
—as dyed grasses. Wild grasses should be used only with } 
wild flowers, cultivated grasses only with garden or hot- ; 
house flowers. As to the colors to be used in mixing many ; 
kinds of flowers, that must depend so entirely on the 
resources at hand, and on the taste possessed, that it would 
be worse than useless to refer to the subject at any length 
here. Suffice it to say that, as a general rule, quite double 
the quantity of foliage as flowers should be used ; also, on 
no account should white and yellow blooms be omitted 
from such an arrangement. 

It is a popular notion that wild flowers do not arrange 
well for the decoration of rooms, but this is a mistake. If 
they are managed properly, there is no reason why they 
should not be as much admired as cultivated ones, Low- 
growing wild flowers, like primroses, look most elegant on 
a table if they are cut off, leaves and all, to the ground, and 
tucked into moss in a low glass dish. It is an extravagant 
way of using them, and not to be recommended, except for 
the commoner sorts of wild flowers. Cowslipa may be 
treated in the same way, but are not so cheerful-looking, i 
as there is usually but one flower to euch root. Wood- ; 
anemones, like poppies, should be gathered while they are 
yet in bud; the flowers in water will then open gradually, 
and last fresh fur many days. 

Amongst the prettiest of humble flowers for the decora- 
tion of rooms is the common buttercup. The golden flowers } 
have the advantage of enduring and looking perfectly } 
fresh for a week or more, and often it may be noticed how > 
the stems lengthen, and this gives an appearance of butter- 








made crosswise of the stuff, and draped in the same way, 
It falls loosely behind. The jacket is rounded in front and 
fits closely at the back, Hat of brown straw, trimmed with 
red wings. 

Fig. u1.—Visitine-Dress, or Ligut-Yertow Founarp, 
Ficurep with Rep Roses. The skirt is of plain foulard, 
laid in box-plaits, with a band of red satin, about a quarter 
of a yard wide, just above the hem. The overdress is in 
the Princess style, made of the figured foulard, and is 
trimmed with a band and bows of red satin. It has a very 
long vest of the plain foulard. Collar and cuffs of the red 
satin, Hat of yellow straw, with trimming and feathers to 
match. 

Fie. 1v.—VisitinG-Dreas, or Buack Sick. The skirt is 
of black silk, striped with black velvet. A broad band of 
black velvet is put down the front of the skirt. The over- 
dress consists of plaits of plain black silk, quite long in 
front, and much shorter at the sides and on the hip. At 
the back, it isdraped. The bodice is made with a point in 
front, and with a short basque at the back, There is a 
simulated vest of the striped silk, and a lappel on the left 
side, of black velvet. The collar and cuffs are of the 
striped silk. Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with feathers 
of the same color, and faced with black velvet, 

Fig. v.—CarriaGe-Dress, or Hetiorrope Sitk. The 
skirt is of white silk, figured with pale-yellow roses, and it 
is trimmed with narrow knife-plaiting and a fold of helie- 
trope silk, put on full enough to be gathered in the centre 
with narrow bands and bows of the silk. The full tunic is 
of the heliotrope silk, much puffed and draped at the back, 
The bodice has a long habit-basque at the back, and a point 
in front. The bonnet is of silver lace, square crown, and 
trimmed with heliotrope feathers, 

Fig. vi.—Hovse-Dress, or Duti-Rep Fovnanp. The 
skirt is of plain foulard, trimmed with seven ruffles, each 








cups really growing in the water. Many of our most beauti- } edged with cream-colored lace. The overdress is of fou- 
ful wild flowers have too powerful a scent to be appreciated } lard, of the same color as the skirt, but figured with cream- 
indoors—such are the common “long purple” orchis, haw- } colored sprigs, The skirt is made full, draped shawl-shape 
thorn, marsh-marigold, and others; while the same objec- } in front, and quite high on right side, with bows of dull- 
tion applies to the cultivated hyacinth, certain narcissi,} red ribbon, The basque-bodice has plaits at the buck, is 
etc, It should be borne in mind that very large flowers , round in front, and has full plaiting crossing diagonally 
look best in a vase all by themselves—a truss of rhododen- } from the neck to the right hip. The cuffs and collar are of 
dron or a spike of horse-chestnut, for instance. 2 the plain foulard; the latter, which begins just under te 
The glasses and receptacles for flowers should always be ; left ear and reaches to the chest in front, is edged with 
chosen with a due -egard for the manner in which the } cream-colored lace, 
flower itself grows. A flower with a naturally long stem Fie. vu.— Wavkine-Dress, OF PLAIN AND Ficurep 
never looks well cut of short and put into a shallow glass } ANGORA, OF Tan-CoLoR AND MAHOGANY-Brown. The 
dish ; or short-stemmed flowers, like violets, elevated, I may » front of the skirt is laid in crosswise folds, and the back in 
say, to the top of a tall specimen-vase. Low-growing flowers, ; lengthwise folds. The back-drapery is of the plain ma- 
as a rule, show to the best advantage when they are put , terial. The jacket-bodice is also of the plain material, 
into moss in a shallow receptacle. . Highly-colored glass or ; with double basques, the upper one draped to display the 
china vases are rarely suitable for holding flowers; the } figured one. The collar, the one rever, and the cuffs are of 
color of the vase generally detracts from the beauty of the | the figured Angora, Brown straw hat, with tan-colored 
flower. The vase should either be quite tolorless—black or > feathers, 
w idite—and, if volored, the tint should be similar to that of Fie, vii1.—Traverine-Derss, OF DARK-BLUE SERB. 
the flowers, not of a contrasting hue. Flowers, on the ; The skirt is made with five deep tucks, The overskirt is 
whole, look best in a plain glass vase, laid in paniers in front, and very full at the back. The 
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round jacket is braided in front and on the sleeves, Bon- 
net of blue straw, faced with cream satin, aud trimmed 
with a band of blue velvet and a cream satin rosette. 

Fig. 1x.—VisitinG-Dress, or WiLLow-Green Nun’'s- 
Veriurne. The underskirt is edged with a plaiting, above 
which is a ruffle of lace, The overskirt is made with a 
drapery turned up on one side, and well looped up at the 
back. The jacket-bodice is made with a puffed vest of silk, 
the color of the dress, and is edged with coquillés of lace. | 
Straw hat, faced with black velvet, and trimmed with blush 
roses. 

Fig. x.—Promenape on Visitine Dress, or BLUE AND 
Srairep Sitx. The skirt is composed of flounces of white 
lace, headed by bands of blue velvet. The overskirt is 
well draped back and front, and starts from under a band 


of blue velvet. This band edges the bodice, which is made { 


with rounded points in front, and short at the back. A full 


jabot of white lace is worn down the front Bonnet of 5 


blue velvet, laid in plaite, with large bow under the chin. 

Fro. x1.—Bonwnet, or Biack Lace anp Jet, with two 
satin butterfly-bows in front, and trimmed with stiff black 
wings and birds’-heads. 

Fie. xu1.—Bonnet, or Brack TuLte, with marigold- 
colored satin bow in front, and marigold-colored feathers 
falling over the brim. 

Fic. x111.—Hovse-Dress, or Dark-Bive Percare, Fie- 
vrep wita Rines 1n Liont-Bivg. The skirt is laid in 
side-plaits, and each plait is cut in a point at the bottom. 
Beneath is a plaited trimming of three rows of narrow light- 
blue silk. The tunic is shawl-shaped in front, and much 
looped at the back. The bodice is full and gathered in 
front, and has cuffs, collar, and a pointed waistband of dark- 
blue velvet. Loop-and-ends of light-blue ribbon. 

Fie, xtv.—Hat, or Brac Straw, trimmed with black 
velvet, a cock's-head, and long gilt pins. 

Fie. xv.—Hart, or Brown Straw, trimmed with dark- 
brown velvet and chestnut-calored feath and satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. xvt.—Contarn, or Jer ann Vetver, The collar 
fastens with a velvet bow at the side. The fringe consists 
of chenille and jet beads. 

' Fig. xvii.—Srraw Bonnet, trimmed with lace, black 
satin ribbon, and marguerites. 

Fig. xvii1.—Brivat. Dress, or Waite 81K, made high 
in the neck. A long garland of blossoms crosses the 
bodice, and the tulle veil is cut to admit of the arms being 
passed through. ‘Che hair is arranged in small curls in 
front and torsades at the back, the torsades being fastened 





Angora lace is the newest spring fabric; but it will be 
rather warm for summer-wear, as it must be made over 
a silk or satin foundation. 

Linen lawns, organdies, percales, chintzes, etc., were never 
more beautiful than they are this season, and can be either 

; made up with full round waists, tucked skirts, and simply- 

draped tunics, so as to wash well, or they may be elabor- 
ately trimmed with Mamburg-edging or lace; if done in 

; the latter way, and worn carefully, they make charming 
and dressy summer-garments, 

Braids, with much gold, or silver, or steel tinsel, inter- 
mixed with colors, are largely used for all woolen goods. 
These braids come in all widths and of all patterns, and 

} are put on according to fancy. So much the rage just 
now is this tinsel effect that many woolen goods are inter- 
woven with it; but it soon looks common, and, if the gold 
{ or silver thread is not of the best quality, it loses all color 
in a little while. 
Laces are also extensively woven with gold and silver 
( threads, Watered silk, as well as jet, is also used as 
| trimming. 
i Bodices are made either with basques at the back or 
| with sharp points, though the round waist is very popular 
} for young slender people. The polouaise is still worn, but 
is not as much seen perhaps as the basque-waist. 

Revers are frequently worn on one side of the bodice 
only. This is one of the fancies of the moment, but not 

particularly pretty. 

Bodices made open or closed in front are equally worn, 
though the former style is reserved fur the house, 

Darts are made high, so as to give the desired effect of 
a full bust and @ slender waist. 

Plaitings or gatherings coming from the shoulders down 
to the waist are graceful, but should only be worn by 
slender people. 

Skirts are worn more bouffant than ever. Crinoline and 
steel hoops are largely employed for the backs of dresses. 
‘Ihe waterfall-back is very popular. The skirt is made 
full, and falls in straight plaite from the waist to the feet. 
Steel springs are often-run in the foundation of the skirt, 
so as to give the outside the proper full effect. But the 
drapery may be much bunched up below the waist, if 
desired. 

Drapery may be either long or short, as is desired, though 
the latter seems to be rather favored, 

Flounces are still popular, but are often simply gathered. 
{= Tucks, flat folds, braidings, and wool laces are also very 
> fashionabl Many folds are cut out in vandykes, scallops, 








high on the head, so as to admit of tufts of —eo 
being studded in an irregular manner. 

Geyerat Remarks.—There is an immense variety in| 
the soft thin woolen stuffs worn this season under various 
Rames—as etamine, serge, canvascloth, mohair, de-laine, 
cheviot, riun’s-veiling, ete., ete—and, except on the very 
warmest of summer days, they arc so light that they can 
be used the whole season. These goods are often made up 


or leaf-patterns, 
} Very wide white embroidery, used as flouncing, makes a 
beautiful and cheap summer-diress, 
Small buttons are again employed for fastening the fronts 
: of bodices, 
{ Wide bands of black velvet around the neck are very 
§ 

fashionable. 
Bonne and hele ese worn sory high, and cre. very 





of plain and figured material, the plain being employed 
for the skirt and the basque, and the figured used as } 
drapery; but this is all a matter of taste. The reverse | 
plan is equally fashionable. Sometimes the goods corre- | 


spond in color and tone, and sometimes contrasts are used. ; 


Spring silks were never more beautiful, and never cheaper, 
The limousines, foulards, and pongees make most delightful 
summer dresses, aud wear very well, the foulards now 
being very durable—a great advantage over the same goods 
of a few years back, 

» Gauszes, grenadines, etc., etc, come in the most beautiful 
qualities and patterns, and those with velvet figures look 
as rich as the superb brocades worn during the winter, 





These goods are expensive, however, though the figured ; 


nes are employed as bodices and draperies, and the skirt 
fa made of the plain material. 





ing, as a rule. They come well on the head, 
? however. Some of the bonnets fit the head all around; 
| others are made with a small point in front. The trimming 
is massed almost in front; but it is usually more becoming 
if placed a little to the left side. 
Hats are shallow in the brim and high in the crown, 
{ and are trimmed with rich scarfs, Oriental silks, etc, 
Flowers are much more used than feathers this season, 
Go'd and silver lace are also in great favor. 
Mantles and jackets are quite short behind, and sometimes 
also in front; though the jauntiest, we think, are those 
| that are rather longer in front. 
The hair still continues to be worn high on the top of the 
head. In Paris there is an effort being made to bring back 


$ the catagan, a fashion that is borrowed from our great- 
{ grandfathers, and which consists in plaiting all the baix 
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in one plait and letting it fall down the back, and catching { half-moon shaped ornaments in beads, which form the sides 
the end up again at the nape of the neck with a bow of ; of the bonnet. An aigrette to match is placed in front, 
ribbon. the crown being composed of light high puffed folds of 
lace or tulle. The bonnet is edged over the brow with 
folds of velvet, and has velvet strings. With the aigrette 
and side-pieces in jet, the crown in black jetted tulle over 
OUR PARIS LETTER. scarlet, and the front folds and strings in scarlet velvet, this 
Rue pes Petits CHAMPS. new creation is extremely elegant; but, in pearl or colored 
Ido not think that I have ever seen prettier hats and } ) beads, it is too showy and theatrical-looking. 

bonnets than are displayed this spring by the Parisian 3 Very pretty bonnets in artificial flowers are now arranged 
milliners, The styles have undergone no changes, it is } for full-dress wear for young girls, One of the prettiest is 
true, and but few modifications. But there is so much } a pointed Kate Greenaway shape, covered with wild roses, 
taste shown in the combination of colors in the trimmings, } the whole structure being veiled with a single thickness 
and the new artificial flowers are so exceptionally lovely, 3 of pale-pink gauze. Another, of the capote shape, was 
that the effect is very charming. The small capote-shape 3 entirely composed of sprays of lilies-of-the-valley, with 
is still the rage, so far as dressy bonnets are concerned. } their long leaves, a cluster of small many-colored tulips 
The handsomest have a high pointed brim, underneath } being placec in front of the crown in guise of trimming. 
which is set a cluster of flowers or two large roses. On } Bonnets in black lace are made over colored foundations, 
these bonnets the trimmings are placed directly in front of { and are trimmed with jet ornaments. One of the newest 
the brim; but the massed cockades and high fall rosettes ) of these last is a band in fine-cut beads, for the brim of 

of ribbon, that were in vogue for this purpose during the & cupote, and rising into a point in the centre, 
winter and early spring, are now replaced by groups? Simplicity of cut forms the marked novelty of the 
of spring flowers in tall sprays, or by clusters of ostrich- } dresses, this spring, For youthful wearers, the short 
tips. Large “chous” of crape-lisse in delicate colors are ) Skirts are made very full and drawn into fine gathers at the 
also employed, especially on L ts of black net or lace, a } band. They are slightly draped on the underskirt, but are 
bordering of plaited crape-lisse to match being set inside ; otherwise entirely without trimming, This mode is very 
of the brim. On the “chou” is sometimes set a small bow } advantageous for very young girls, White gauzes, striped 
of black velvet ribbon, or else a swallow in jet, his with silver, are made over pale-colored satin, with a round 
pointed tail standing high in the air: for no hat or bonnet } ; full waist and a very broad sash of satin or watered silk 
that does not possess a very high trimming has any claim , tching the underskirt in shade, For house-dresses, of 
to style, this season. The “chou” in question is simply a } } the same fashion, foulards or figured silks in small pat- 
large ball-like rosette, made by sewing finger-wide plaited } terns are used. The favorite colors, this season, all verge 
crape-lisse round and round to the required dimensions. | Upon the neutral tints for street-wear, Blue appears to 














Hats are made with high pointed crowus and have 
narrow brims. The newest shape, however, called the 
“reaper,” and intended fur young girls’ wear, has a wide 
brim in front, sloping slightly downward so as to shade the > 


have gone entirely out of vague, and various shades of 
green are highly popular, Faille and satin are the favorite 
materials for full-dvess for married ladies. 

The spring wraps are very varied: jackets, dolmans, 


eyes, This very graceful and modest-looking hat is trimmed }" visites, etc., being shown in a variety of forms. The 
with a scarf of crépe-de-chine placed transversely across > } newest morning-dresses are made with a loose matinée 
the high crown, a half-wreath of large single roses being } ) and an elaborately-trimmed skirt in cashmere, Children’s 
set at one side of the wide portion of the brim. Colored } dresses, entirely composed of white woolen lace, made up 
English straws form the favorite fabric for hats, the fash- } over pale-blue or pale-pink surah, are exceedingly pretty; 


ionable colors being a light shade of moss-green, steel-gray, } 
and golden-brown. Other hats have the brim only in } 
straw, the crown being covered with lace, or crépe-de-chine, 3 
or benguline, laid in full graceful folds, On these hats the ? 
trimming is composed of a spray of flowers placed directly } 
in front of the crown. 

The novelties in artificial flowers this season comprise } 
orchids, ferns, laburnums, and the yellow blossoms of the > 
mimosa, White lilac and the purple fux-glove are also in } 
high favor. Velvet poppies, in dull shades of sage-green 3 

5 
; 
> 


~ 


and electric-gray, with foliage to correspond, are also used; 
but have no pretensions, of course, to imitate nature. The 
leading milliners show extreme good taste in combining the 
delicate blossoms into groups for the decoration of hats and } 
bonnets. An exquisite bouquet of white lilacs, ferns, and ; 
grasses, with here and there an orchid with its white petals ; 


they are intended for wearers under three years of age. 
Lucy H. Hoops. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Girv's Dress, or Wuite PercaLe, wirn Sprays 
or Crimson Fiowers Scatrrerep Over tr. The lower 
part of the dress is of white percale, trimmed with two 
rows of Hamburg broidery, headed by two or three 
tucks. The figured pereale skirt is edged with a narrower 
embroidery. The bodice is full, back and front, gathered 
at the top, and the waistband is also gathered at the back, 
where it is fastened with loop-and-ends of crimson ribbon. 
Bow of the same on the right shoulder. 

Fie. u.—Grer's Dress, or Cream-CoLorep Serce. The 





slightly tinged with green, was prepared for a bonnet } bottom is edged with a band of black velvet. The skirt 
recently ordered for the Princess Elizabeth, of Saxe-Weimar, } above is edged with tucks and laid in hollow plaits, The 
who is cited as being the best-dressed princess in Europe. 2 upper dress is finished like the lower one, and has a gath- 


The bonnet itself was in a fine open-worked straw gimp, 
made up over cream satin, and having faille strings of the 
palest beige-color, It was edged with a very narrow passe- 
menterie, composed of a row of small pearl beads between 
two rows of tiny crescents in dead gold. 

For bonnets, in fact, any kind of tasteful fantasy seems 
permissible, as their small size and clbse compact shape 
give opportunity for using materials anf trimmings that 
would look too heavy and showy on a large-sized bonnet. 
The newest, and certainly the most singular, bonnet of the 
season is called the Theodora. It is composed of two large 








ered yoke, back and front, is made full, and is also gathered 
at the waist, back and front. A sash of serge passes over 
the hip. 

Fia. 111.—Boy's Suit, or DaRK-Bive Serar. The under- 
skirt is laid in side-plaits, and trimmed with cream-colored 
braid. The overdress is plain in front, and close fitting to 
the waist, at the back, and to the sides. The back of the 
skirt is laid in side-plaits, and the large collar, cuffs, and 
bottom of the skirt are trimmed with three rows of narrow 
cream-colored braid, White straw hat, sailor-shape, 
trimmed with wide blue ribbon. 
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USE 


HALL'Siiin 


RENEWER. 


It is a medicinal preparation, and, at 
the same time, an elegant and cleanly toilet 
article. Its action upon the scalp is health- 
ful. It nourishes the glands which support 
the hair, and causes thin, dry hair to be- 
come thick, soft,and vigorous. It restores 
the color of youth to locks which have 
become faded with age or- disease; and 
relieves and cures itching, caused by 
humors of the scalp. Dr. George Gray, 
Nashua, N. H., writes: “It gives me 
pleasure to testify to the wonderful effects 
produced by Tall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer, as observed by me in very many 
cases. IT WILL CERTAINLY RESTORE 
THE HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR. It 
cleanses the head of dandruff, und leaves 
the hair soft, glossy, and beautiful.” F, T, 
Sandhein, 1010 Spruce st., Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes: “ After unavailingly trying 
a number of preparations to prevent my 
hair from falling out, and, realizing that I 
was fast becoming bald, I tried, as a last 
resort, Hall’s Hair Renewer. I have used 
only four bottles of the Renewer, and am 
perfectly satisfied that it is the best prepa- 
ration in the market for checking the 
falling out of hair, invigorating the hair 
roots, and promoting a new growth.” 


Buckingham’s Dye 


. WHISKERS 


commends itself to all who have occasion 
to use a dye for the beard or mustache, 
It will change gray, faded, or sandy 
whiskers, to a beautiful brown or black, 
as desired. The colors produced are 
natural and lasting. It cannot be washed 
off, contains no destructive ingredients, 
is cheap, safe, convenient to use, and 
effectual, 
PREPARED BY 
B. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines, 








THE BEST 


boon ever bestowed upon man is perfect 
health, and the true way to insure health 
is to purify your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, 34 Arling- 
ton st., Lowell, Mass., writes: “‘ Every 
winter and spring my family, including 
myself, use several bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Experience has convinced me 
that, as a powerful 


Blood 


purifier, it is very much superior to any 
other preparation of Sarsaparilla. All 
persons of scrofulous or consumptive ten- 
dencies, and especially delicate children, 
are sure to be greatly benefited by its 
use.” J. W. Starr, Laconia, fowa, writes: 
“ For years I was troubled with Scrofu- 
lous complaints. I tried several different 
preparations, which did me little, if any, 
good. Two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla effected a complete cure. It is my 
opinion thei this medicine is the best 


~ Purifier 


of the day.” C. E. Upton, Nashua, N.H., 
writes: “For a number of years I 
was troubled with a humor in my eyes, 
and unable to obtain relief until I com- 
menced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have 
tuken several bottles, am greatly bene- 
fited, and believe it to be the best of blood 
purifiers.” R. Harris, Creel City, Ramsey 
Co., Dakota, writes: “I have been an 
intense sufferer, with Dyspepsia, for the 
past three years. Six months ago I began 


~ AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It has effected an entire cure, and I am 
now as well as ever.” 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8. A. 
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Friend of Woman. A Letter of Thanks. 

This title is often applied to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham: Very Dear Mcdam: My wife 
of Lynn, Mass. by happy wives and mothers°who have | —Arie A. Green—has suffered with # displacement which 
been cured of @istressing disorders aud relieved of pain | caused her unknown pains till I had almost given up all 
and suffering by Mrs. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound, | hopes of finding any relief for her. But the Guiding Spirit 
Dire, L, L—-, of Strother, 8. C., says, in a recent letter: | referred. me to your Vegetable Compound, I went twelve 
“Your medicine has done me so much good that 1 don’t | miles to purchase a bottle, and the first two doses gave her 
think Lcay Stop taking it until Iam entirely well, I owe | immediate relief, and, after the use of the firs. bottle, she 
all my good feelings to you, The doctor can't get any | declared herself.a new, person:, fico Dottles entirely cured her. 
credit for curing me; it is your medicine that has done Your medicine is invalnable to me, It was indeed a 
me more god shan ansthng wm or ike.” | meng of ate th my Nous: it Gta my Wt nd 
moker in Findlay, Ohi, ayes) “I. hare Aerived. 20 great | cannot express our ie towards you, w 
a benefit from the use of your Vegetable Compound that Gev. W, Green, Campti, La. 
I recommend it in the strongest terms, with the utmost MRS, PINKHAM’S COMPOUND is prepared at Lynn, 
confidence, and am sure it will cure the most stubborm | Mass. Price, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sold by all druggists, 
cases. I consider i ery much better than any other ad — cores on gy ggg confidential 
aration made for all Female Complaints.” 
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7 hens A Book for every woman. 
name in new type, an elegant 48page Gilt-bound <j TOKOLOGY Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
°. 
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Hidden Name, Embossed, and New Chromd ‘Cards, 
A £0 LADIES’ GUIDE. 
Illustrated Premium and Price List, and Agent's | 20.000 sold adv Jittld 
E. M. Have, M.D. Cloth, post-paid, $2.00, Morocco, $2 =e 
Porutar Pus. Co., 149 Congress , Boston, free. Sanitary 
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351, 170, and his other styles, 
PENS. Sold throughout the World, 
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or is ere a4 stamping. O GOLDEN BORDER 
NAME ON, eneh card Oc ts 
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12 Preke anit'l and Tian ALBU 
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26 Initials, 2 inches 
a ah! oot ot Patterns, Powder, 
r stitches; how todo Ke Lustre 
ing, &c., dc. Pi ON re Ty .r Vinge 
t, FREE. Ww. A x 3230, New York City Gc. Best inducements ever offered to Agents, Send 4c. in 
stamps for our Poeket Sample Book containing NEW Styles 
To introduce our New Catalogues of all kinds of Sheet | T0 EUROPE FOR STUDY AND TRAVEL. 
Music, Music Books. and Musical Instruments, in every Several young ladies may secure the highest advantages 
family having a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 10c. | of a year “abroad” with an American professor s family. 
Instrumental Music, fuil music size, hea 
pi New and Popular. Worth $2.00 at retail, weeds, picate ua kw A sheen 
WiLLis wor WOODWARD & CO, 842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 
F. L. UHLER, Box 765, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Perfumed, embossed, hidden name, etc., cards, sample- 
5 book & 61 scrap-pietures, | We. Globe Co., Northford, Ct. 
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Three Sete of Dolls? Furniture for r the Price of ne Set. Make the ohildren Happy and cultivate e taste 
r tue tifal, We tave determined forthe next 3 months, or until June g0th, 1885, to present to every reader of 
this paper 8 beautiful sets of Dol)s’ Furniture, simply requiring you to send itis advertisement and Be cents to help 
Ar etd penn geet packing. San sof furniture are real works of artandare Snished to r nt the most 
eiipdemras ctOnerry ana & wood, thereare 25 Pleces Fa slo r Set consists of Upright: Piano with 
.tool, Centre Table, Sofa. Easy Cuuir tet Table, ppcet and Picture, Folding Screen Ja se desi Foot-rest, &c. 

ining Koo x rant Sideboard are Table, Chairs, ~ 


i d.to ey nn ation i 
aS ra gift, an establish our reputation in ever 
TELY, FREE 


nk, 
lo thetaod, we willee tyre erin every ® sets of Furnit ture, 3 of our lovely French Dollis with 
an elegant wardr. Meond @ BSoL wearing apparel firished in 7 colors of lates t Parisian designs. These unparalleled 
Gifts we make to introduce goods ofour pont nered eull overthe conntry, and toevery person sending us an order 
from this add, we willeend FREE one ofo r Hamdsomely I!iustrated Mimmoth C and Price Lists. Not more 
than 6 Lots Vonote) witt La. senttoone address, Ifyou wish spots which consists of yep and 8 French 
Dolls and 82 aploces of wardrobe) send this advertisement and 2 nts. Ifyou 8 Lots send GO cents; ifyou 
+ Hats yim Marne and 18 French Dolisand Wa a. nA ‘or ‘Tervitorg yeend this advertisementand $i. 
ie first 25 persons fromeach State or a ot emai ved A. lots of 
es wert a 5, Sul rece ve Absolutely Free one copy of the ras Pr. . nd Ten mande 
on thographed in seven colors thatse is for50 cents We mekochis tae last Special 7 introduce. the Lord’s 
rayeriuevery household, Allthe above sent post-paid for $1,0@. Astiese are hang & fra and entirely different 
m any Dolls’ Furniture ever sold before, and at one-halfthe price ofothers, any Ly hey girlcould make money 
selling this Purniture to their Friends. Itisso prettya dcheap suekewey mother will Wy a “= \ a4 for her child- 
+ Tbis advertisement oT meld ain in this npr. hence we reas ~y op cut a esen wish), pa th 
ESE eteeetie Postage and 


Saeuee B. F. Nason & Co. 120 Fniton Street. a ee York. 


MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS WORKS 


Bound in Morocco Cloth, Library Style. Great Reduction in their Price. 
COMPLETE IN 23 YOLUMES; PRICE, $1.50 BACH; OR $34.50 A SET. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THEIR NAMES: 








Bertha’s Engagement, Fashion and Famine, Ruby Gray's Strategy, Mary Derwent, 
ceed and Bondage, Mabel’s Mistake. Palaces and cies. The Soldier's Orphans, 
The Old Countess, The Old Homestead, Married In Haste, Silent Struggles, 
Norston’s Rest, The Hetress, Wives and Widows, _ Wife's el 
a Hope's Choice, The reg Br = A Noble Woman, The Rejected W' 
The Reigning Belle, Doubly Fa! The Curse of Gold; or, The Bound Girl cot T Wite's Trials. 


RGF" Copies of any one or more of the works of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, or a complete set of 
them, will be sent to any one, to any address, at once, mail, post-paid, or per express. pre-paid, 
on remitting $1.50 for each one wanted, or $34.50 for a complete set, to the Fublishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARE STILL TRIUMPHART. 


For fifteen years they have steadily gained in favor, 


end, with sales constantly increasing, have become the | 


MOST POPULAR CORSET throughout the United States. 

The “G” quality is WARRANTED TO WEAR TWICE 
AS LONG as ordinary Corsets, and testimonials without 
number could be item: of the PERFECT SATISFACTION 
they have afforded for a long series of years. 

Yhile scores of patents have been found worthless, the 
principles of the GLOVE-FITTING have proved inval- 
uable 

Retailers are anthorized to refund money, if, on examin- 
ation, these CORSETS do not prove as represented. 

For sale everywhere, 

Catalogue free on application, 


Th LANGDON & CO., Mfrs., 


70 & 72 WORTH ta ay pic + be Ye 


i 10 Beautiful Sati 
Carda and one RuLLED. corse 
RING FREE for ten two-cent ata 

ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, tam 








‘WEBSTER 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





Webster's Unabrid Dictionary is supplied, ata 
small additional cost, with DENISON’S 
PATENT 
“The 


T CE IND 

eatest improvement in book-making that 
on =e ina hundred years.” 

GE it has 118,000 Words, 

Blogra exis’ . anda New 

Stantnra ard en Sore Printing Office, 

ree pe in Public Schools, 


any other series. 
BEST‘: tormakee Family intelligent. 
Best a bs ae Bi 


nd SCHOOLS. 
Standard Anttority ane teas Supreme 
Court, mmended te Suprts of of 


Schoolsin 36 States, & Bee 


privet 





G. & C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springacla, Mase. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


Anp Every Spectres or Itcntna, Scaly, Pimply, Inherited, 
Scrofulons, and Contagious Diseases of the Blood, Skin, 
and Scalp, ‘with Loss of Hair, from infancy to old age, are 
positively cured by the Curiccura Remepirs, 

Curicura LYENT, the new blood-purifier, cleanses 
the blood aan Poslgareinn of impurities and poisonouw 
elements, and thus removes the cause, 

Cuticuna, the grent skin-cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair 

Curticura Soap, an exquisite skin-beautifier and toilet- 
requisite, perses from Curticuna, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 





Chapped and Vily Skin. 

Sold everywhere, Price: Cuticura, 50c.; Reso.vent, 
$1.00; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porren Drug anp 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Bostox, Mass, 

Aw Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Pry, 








Wea howd mate © Syoeeityy since (8:7, of giving as Pre- 


miums to those who get up clubs or purchase Tea and 
| Coffee in large quantities, er and Tea Sets, Gold Band 
Seta, Silverwoare, etc. Teas of all kirds, from 30 to 75 cents 
ol oon We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 
es sending out from 60 to 90 Ui.un Onpers each day. 
| HiLveeEPLATES Casters as Premiums with $5, $7, and $10 
orders. Writer Tsa-Srre with $10 orders. Decoratep 
Tea-Sets with $13. Gotp Banp or Most-Ros: Srrs of 44 
pieces, or Dinner-Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and 
a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and mention 
this Publication, and we will send you full Pnicr axp 
PREMIUM er" Freight charges ave at 75 cents per 100 Ibe. 
GREAT NDON TEA 0., 807 Washington 
Street, Hiokeon: Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH. 


OU can, by se weeks’ study, ceanter either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business 
conversation, a Dr. Rich. §& Kosenthal’s celebrated 
Meisterschaft System, Terms, $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all questions, 
and correction of Po ror nwa Sample-copy, Part I, 25 cta. 
Liberal terms to teach: 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 


253 53 Washington St Street, Boston, Ms Mass. 


DOOKS on BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Decorating. etc. Send 10 cents for 100 page Il 
wn je—just published. 
M. 'f. CO CK, 6 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EUROPE!! 


Cook's Excursion Parties sail from New York in 
Apt. May, June, and July by first-class ~ > ey ee 
Special Tourist Tickets for Individual v- 
elers at reduced rates by tho best routes for pleasure- 
travel. 
Cook’s Excurstonist, with maps, contains full par- 
ticulars; by mail for ten cents, 

. COOK & BON, 261 Broadway, N. ¥ N. x 
UPERFLUOUS HATR. Madame Wambold’s em 
permanently removes Superflnous Hair without injuri 
the skin, Send for a circular. Madame Wambold, 

West Springfield Street, Boston, Mass, 























PFPorase vo. Kf carer 
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VELVET. VE LVETEEN. 


For te 7g and na utility, the ARCADIA surpasses all other makes of velveteen, in Europe as well 


as America. has superseded the hgh of silk- velvet. 
dry-goods dealers, and at wholesal 





All leading fashion-journals praise it, 
er’s agents in the United states. 


SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Church St., N. Y. 


AS MUCH. 


Sold by all first-clasa 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We have discontinued manufacturing our goods for 


American importers under the following trade-marks: 


1.0.C., H.E.F., Mosaic, Madonna, 


Appolinaris, etc. 


From this date, we shall sell all our products only 


under our duly registered trade-mark 


D:M:C 
and we advise purch 
to take notice of this mark. 


DOLLFUS-MIEG & C* 


MULHOUSE-BELFORT-PARIS. 

4 mee Sah wil , Sample b’k 
Emb.pictures & this gold ring, Warr’ ted 

> Ne reall in V yarte Sample! b'k. auto. al: 

















of first-class Embroidery Cottons 








MADAME DEAN’S 


Spinal Supporting Corsets. 


Ladies’, without Shonider 
---- $1.50 

Ladies’, with Shoulder 

me — made of extra Sng 




















% 


til, 
Ladies’ Nursing 
* Abdomi inal, p) 
loomed 10to 14 years, 
guns Ladies’, 14 to 16 
2.00 


Sold by leading mer- 
chants every where. 

Hi recommended by 

the _ lead in Modistes, fom 


an 
the — eminent Physicians 
in the United States and 
Europe. Samples cont to any 


‘ Biroalae on receipt of ae 
: ~~ illustra 
Agents Wanted in every town. —gmho Pay. Apply at once. 


Lewis Schiele & 0o., 890 B’way, New York. 














) ej, HIDDEN TAaE, Sebemol. and Floral Souvenir 
5 Cards with name, and new samples, 10 cts, Elegant 
Present Free. sichngretne BROTHERS, North Haven, Conn. 


BOOK. Containsinstrac. 
ane oes an me aches, Tells how 


Kensington to work GS a ——— 


lows, a 
Embroide ose other Pc aly Tells Tax PROP- 
ER COLOKS ss, —. leaves, stems, 
rm ,of enc ‘ells noW to PRESS, TRIM 
ein oo Price, 35e.;5 for $le 


The | Colors crag Patstsr hy Full instruc~ 


nsand ten agent A aay 


of FlOWEIS,|sGANKASt. Reetachets 
és ci eh tet guehow 

Lg or gents wate 
TH K OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS. 19268 desi de. 
owt ping 
and 35 patterns Stor ever find o 
Painting. STAMPING Ww ILL. NOT RUB. 


1] four Books sand the st 8 omered fori L560. 


ne OYE Ee BAIL, Lynn, Rasy 





Shape, Health, and Comfort, 


CORSET 


U) Price by mail, $1.30, 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


EAs 





und Superfiluous Hair Removed 


Wrinkles. Moles, Pimples. 





SILKS 0 ose 


andsomest assortment ever offered. 

reerten E Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, and 

Sihestrat cata of pracy aie stitches for crazy work, 1: 0e with 
00 order. ILK WORKS, New Haven, 


YALE re 





|, Perfumed and Hidden Name CARDS 
5 Agts. Sample Book for 7 1c. stamps. o Emb. 
4c. Au CAN CARD CO, NORTHIORD, CONN, 





————=» 





Madame Foy’s Improved 











And Skirt at 


takes the lead. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of 
dress, and approved by physicians, 
For sale by all leading dealers, 





BLE TREATISE on his disease, to 
press & P.O. address, DRT. ‘A. SLOCUM. 1 81 Poarl St., N.¥. 




















ee ee See 


i 
f 
' 
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For CLeaNsine tHe SKIN AND Scatp of Birth Hamorg 
for allaying Itching, Burning, and Inflammation; for 
curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, 
Scall Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, Curicuna, the great Skin Cure, and Curiqura 
Soap, an i Skin Beautifier, externally, and Cort- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. Price, 
Cutrogra, 50c,; Soar, 25c.; Resorvent, $1. Porrer Deve 
anp OnEMICAL Company, Boston. 

4@ Send for “ How to Oure Skin Diseases.” 











'I\HE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing dict for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by physi- 
cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on “The Care 

and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 


ra "Fine. Chromos, —— name on, 
60 ‘Ca 4 = Way by wal 15 hidden name, 
ae) cts. 25 plain gold 














order edge, 10 cts, Agents wanted; bi 
peed ona x pay. bow a Send 6c. for beautiful 18 
or an Autograph Al samples to caved with. Holly 
bum or pretty ring Ney Card Works, Meriden, Conn. 


. NAME printed on 40 Satin-Finished Cards, 

YOUR and a Solid Rolled Gold Ring, FREB, for 
Suuwre Me aa tals Cut this ont. 

BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 





MALARIA 


AND 
Chills and Fever Cured by the 
QUAKER CHILL-CAKE! 


Ie will goicaey and absolutely cure Malaria and Chills and 
Fever, is in the form of a cake; to be eaten just as if it 
were a cake for refreshment 

Contains no quinine or harmful drugs, 
and gee safe. 

BR 3 be requirements regarding diet or former treat- 

no_ inconvenience experienced while taking, 
Geiber w Chill. Cake is a positive, radical and permanent 
cure, Cures where all other remedies have failed. One 
Cake in most Cases is sufficient, and reliefis alinost sean. 
diate, It is pronounced by those who have used it, the 
quickest and most efficacious remedy ever known, 

The price of the Quiker Chill.Cake is ad dollar, and 
will be sent by mail to any part of the U.S 
the money, 

Further information, circular, and testimony, sent on 
application, Address, 


GROFF & Co., 
1522 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gold, Floral and 


Not disagreeable, 


. On receipt of 





ng 
or erchief free. 
New Sample Book thc. F. W. AUSTIN. New Haven, Ct. 


TE RYWH Male ot 
AGENTS Pathe. Bonnett ing new ‘SBE us pe “rma 
nent, Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped on Burlap in 
colors. Are made of Rags or Yarn. For Circulars, address, 


with stamp, nt 8. FROST a CO., Biddeford, Me, 





Actual Workshop Business. 
‘Lathes for Wood or Metal. 
ircular Saws, Scroll Saws, 
Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, 
etc., ete. egy th on trial if 
desired, Descriptive Catalogue and Price-I 
w. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2006 Main Street. Rockford, Dl. 


cy AND NOT 




















) WEAR OUT 
SOLD IR. wejebanuers py wailse. , Ciroulas 





16% rap-pictures, 10c., or 60 picture-cards, name on. 10c. 
9 Scrap wap ciagoboute 6c, J. B. Husten, Nassau, N. Y. 
EUROPE EIGHTH SEASON, The most en- 

joyable and economical excursions ever 
planned, More furnished for the money than in any tour 
yet offered. All travel and hotels first-class, Company 
select. By the palatial fast new steamship, “City oF 
Rome.” Send for circular, FREE. 

E, TOURJEE, Boston. 


50) Perfumed, embossed, hidden name, etc., cards sample- 
book, & 51 scrap-pictures, 10c. Star Co., Northfard, (t. 


50) Entirely new, 1885 Chromo Cards, or 12 Hidden +e 
e 10c. with name. Nassau Card Co.. Nasaan, N 








WALKER--THE BEST 















Warranted 5 
Best, 
Has no 
ding. 









Circulars free. To mite teeter te nae 


ina moment. 80 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Warher in the world that hes the Rubber Rands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the 


breaking of b 
_ AGENTS WANTED Ssmsz"sta. or ie fs Se 
a 
Maarene ERLE W 


satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 


years, 
most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 

Can be used in any sized tub, or ehifted from one tub to another 





simple and easy to operate the most 
eet ee 


ufacturers’ lowest price, 
ASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 
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Fe HK RPK HE K RKK 
3 NEW USES OF 


Se 
DIAMOND DYES 


tly being 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring don» with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, a &c. They are 
po | for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 


EST of all Dyes, One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 


Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Specia} 
; Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 

of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
; mailed fer 10 cents. Address the proprietors, 
_ WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO. » Burlington, Vt vt. 


THE sar ge PAINTS, 
St E coppsr cad BRONZE, IK 
For gilding &o., 


rE 
in 
5 








forall kinds f tal Iwo 
ofornamen work. 
fico artiows’ for » Bqua 5 ene 
of the hich priced kinds and on!y 10 cts. a pack- 
age, at the or post-paid from 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Burlington, Vt. 


“cube 10 FANCY WORK, 


This peek fa ign. cungine instructor in every 
tion of ge le “tratalaas he ore e 
kind ot ~~ he New ion cents, It contains 
cearly 800 Illustrations, ta piste aud a peictical ins 
eructions in Drawing, Oi! Yaintiug. and making Wax F lowers 3 
likewise all kinds of Fancy Needle Work, Artistic iekecidery 
Lace Work, aoe » Tatting, prea and Net Work. It con- 
tains designs for ams, Initials, Cross Stitch Patterns, 
Knit Edgings, Embrotdered Border rs and Corners. Macrame Work. 
Applique Embroidery, Berlin Work, Java Canvas Work, Tricot 

dal borage, Antique lace, Beaded Lace. Durved Net Work, 
eee Soutregeis Ottomans, Counterpanes, Rugs, Carriage 
Robes, Brackets, Wafl Pockets, Waste Paper Baskets, Work 

Baskets, Cateh- waite, Pin Cushions, Foot Stbols, Card Baskets, 
Sofa Pillows, Table Covers, Table Scarfs, Kereens, Hand Bags, 
Tabie Mats, Lamp Mats, Lamp Shades, Pillow Shame, Toiles 
Grands, Pictare Frames, Clothes Brush Holders, Hassocks, Sach. 








wonse 








ets, Slippers, Dressing Gowns, Music Portfolios, Fans, Flower 

Basco, P Plant Stands, Feather Work, Spacer Work, Leaf Photo- 

Svods of With this book as « guide you may make hun- 
of Dewutiful things for the adornment of your 

presents to your friends at the most trifling ecpente. It will 

Bas iu oma a —, timesoverin avery short tine, It 


book of 64 large 3 colamn . with handsome cover. 
ie tnely printed, and contains nearly fiw os, It will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, wo receipt of onl enty-live 


Siete LOTTO, Ne. 8 ParkP ince, New York. 


) FERRIS’ 


PATENT 











60 New-styl., embossed, hidden name.and chromo visiti 
cards, no 2 alike, name on, 1%, 13 packs, $1. Warran ted 
best sold. Sample-book, 4c. L. JONES & CO, , Nassau, N.Y, 





THE PILLOW-INHALER | 


THE PILLOW-OURBE, OR 
All-Night Inhalation, 


ma Cures CaTankn and 
Consumetive Diseases 
by ayply ing Medicated 
and Curative Air to the 
et lining of the 
Chroat and Lungs 

yr St hneas-sighe hours 
out of the tiventy four— 
whilst sleeying as nsual, 
my and withoutany discom- 
. . fort. Perfectly safe and 

[The above Picture show. pepent Used the same 
‘acing the Pillow tenn -} fan ae pillow. 

No pipes or tubes. Concealed eecrentih in the Pillow hold 
the liquid and yolatile balms. -Dbere is no dosing the 
stomach, no douching or snuffing, but, just as a smoky 
lamp. during the whole 
. pight will leave a thick 


CATARRH. @ frie, cr, 
’ ir eight 
BRONCHITIS, Berner" itring 


Remees s coating 
CONSUMPTION. of the diseased air-sur- 


to 
Tangs, and hence into the blood. It és a constitutional and 
cure at the same time. Unlike any other Pam | 
ever known heveaaters. it cures cases apparently beyond 
the pale of hope. Mu. H. GO. Peeve, 50 bryan Block, Chicago, 
TL., says: ‘I suffered fifteen years from a severe case of Catarrh ; 
coughed incessantly day and night. 1 bought a Pu..ow- -INWALER, 
and pane it my cough is gone; my lungs are no longer wenk 
and sore, and I am in better health than I have been for years." 
Rev. A. N. Daniecs, West Camp. Ulster Co., N. Y., writes: 
“'T have used the Prttow-Inwater for severe trouble in my throat 
and broachial ofgans With cha best results, and I say to others 
T believe all Bronchial A ffections and Catarrh can be cured by 
the Pn..ow-Ixnacen where there is the least hope of a cure.” 
Mars. M. J. Cuanwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: 
“I bad Catarrh for Ofteen rears, and was going into Consump- 
tion, The Prrow-Inwacer has wrought such a cure for me 
that I feet Lonnie do too much to spread the knowledge of it 
to others.” tory Pa and Testimonials 
sent free, A » THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1620 Chestnut A Bt. Philade!phia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 

Brancuzs:< Chicago, cage, (Central Music Hall,) State and 





















ESTERBROOK’S Stet PENS STEEL PENS 


amples on application. app! 





‘name on, 10c, 7 pks. 60c. and ring free. Sample 
M. FOOTE, Northford, 


einen 














offered. 







y 1, 
rite for nts’ v4 are vO. Ere, ay, this. ~aes net a 





WANTED A WOMAN 


d_respectahi we hy year's in hes 
eis midge preferred. ALARY 


GAY Bros.,14 Barc eet io ee 





25 Serap Book Pictu . 100, 
SCRAP |?! 125 Travafer ae. 2 «» -100e. 


BOOK 25 GEM CHROMOS,. . . . . 20c. 
GEMS s Pal rea o 300.-Ga 
es | Address '0., Montpelier, Vt. 


AGENTS WANT- 


ED.—Not « barre) 
of 000 yn but a 
Mm large weod barrel 
filled with chvice 
candies, the moss 
artistic, unique, 
popular.and fastest 
selling oie i 7 


gent sold 620 ‘in 
one day. -~ le 


b 
id, lUcents. Une cozen barrels b aet express, 1 tects, 








SONGS ee 








Assorted amp et Transfer Pictures for 10 
210 PoruLaR Pvp. Co., 149 Congress Btrect, Bonet 


| 


== 
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RPI POD hl OAD B® LAP?” Pa A ale ade cee vee ae tae 


& RELIABLE 
REPUTATION FOR PURITY 
OF NEARLY AND HIGH 





A CENTURY, = TEP BS Nine 
The famous ENGLISH CUSTARD POWDER 


Popular all the World over for Producing 


RICHEST CUSTARD WITHOUT eae 


4 
a 





CHOICE 
DELICIOUS 


Py eS 








HALF THE COST. 
HALF THE TROUBLE. 


POWDER 


A Great Luxury. 


No Luncheon, Dinner, Dessert, Supper, or Feast complete without a dish of this 
Famous Custard. An 18 cent. box will make THREE PINTS!! and a 36 cent. 
box SEVEN PINTS!!! SOLD BY ALL STOREKEEPERS. 








Inventors and Manufacturers, ALFREO BIRD & SON8, Birmingham, England. 
Sole Agents for U.S.A... EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PASTRY & : EVANS & SHOWELL will send on receipt of Address, Mail Free, the 
SWEETS New and enlarged edition of “Pasrry & Sweets,” a little Work containing { 
2 ’ Practical Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and 
Mailed Free ; Supper Table. 
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“& An ounce of Prevention is worth a pound of Cure.”’ 
f: Use AS A PREVENTIVE or CHOLERA AND YELLOW FEVER 


FRED. BROWN'’S 


PHILADELPHIA. 


In 1839 and 1849, and later on, tt did do Good, Be Sure you get the GENUINE. } 
Look out for RED (additional) Label and be sure you get it. 4VO1D IMITATIONS, which i 


we THIS CUT IS ONLY 34 OF ACTUAL SIZE OF BOTTLE. 


HOLERA may soon be = = ————————, object of fortifying them- | 
















our unwelcome guest and _ selves against ZYMOTI® di+ 
it is well to prepare for it 1m sease; but we can confidently | 
intelligently. assert that far better effects 
In FRANCE and ITALY § are produced by the true 
last year ({t has been asserted) [| stomachic tonics, among F 


which Ginger has always held ui 
@ prominent place, and | 
A FREDERICK BROWN’S Hl 
4 GINGER, a pure article and 


Beventy (70) per cent, of the fi 
CHOLERA stricken died; § 
when treated by the practice } 


ae 





prevalent in the past. i 

The favorite remedies and of reliablestrength, can justly q 
methods, of to-day, are based claim @ continuance of the fa- ( 
japon Common Benes, and the vor in which it has hitherto 


treatment now in vogue sus- been held by the public as 


tains the strength of the Pa- [9 well as by PHYSICIANS. 
” tent, instead of reducing it, ff 44 Taken regularly in small 
k doses (say one teaspoonful) at 


as formerly; and thus in- 


creases his chance for recov- “ each meal in the water used, I 


FREDERICK BROWN’'S 

GINGER, will often prevent | 

@ severe attack of those trou- i 

bles which aro most likely to H 
| 





ery. 
Whatever view may be held 

. in regard to the origin and 
mode of communication of \'¥R5S 
ZYMOTIC diseases, such as |:\ YO 

. CHOLERA, there can be no 
question thata good digestion, ff 


Prevail during the coming 
SUMMER, 


os } 


fe) || Be Sure to Get 


1 THE GENUINE | 


i 
i ’ 
improve the condition of the F RED. BROWN S 


‘whole body, and to keep it in oN 

8 & state favorable to the pro i 
7 servation of health. : 4) «# 

| ‘C | : | 


with the resultant state of ff 
health and strength, may be [i 
‘regarded as a strong bulwark |}: 
against their onsets. 
: FREDER:CK BROWN'S [| 
GINGER, by stimulating the jf} 


at h. and p gg as- 





‘ In the experience of many “S\¢ iN 

Physicians, a8 well aslaymon, §}} * ‘a | MADE BY 
. . good effects have been as- a : “ 
| cribed to the use of FRED- |); QARRMEAAAEAS BGR Sea Bas 8 a) | f 
: _ ERICK BROWN'S GINGER, UaPOBATO), BR 
. during the epidemics of CHO. J Nok Pit eC ‘ 1 
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VER, which have visited this 
e and vther Countries since ace wncer the wll of Precleria ay PHILADELPHIA, Ph, i 
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IE LARGEST STOCK TO SELE ' 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY ! 


To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Bese 
Books, and Mustont ‘ipeaimam in every family having ry 
piano or organ, we will,on receipt of 10 cts. to Ad | postage 
and wrapping, — free 5 rocks etrnental of the 
very latest 
sizes 1L}4x13 in 
The above would cost 
WILLIS WOODWA Tus a Ay 00,8 


FRENCH, GERI MAN, SPAMeH: 


VY% can, by hes weeks" study, renter on of these 


















PRACTICAL 
POULTRY - KEEPING 


Fourth Edition. 
An Illustrated Book 
on Poultry. 


HOW TO BREED AND 
MANAGE 
Hens, Turkeys, 
Ducks, and Geese 


For EG@S, MARKET, and EXHIBITION. 
PLATES SHOWING THE FOWLS IN COLORS 


Plans and diagrams of Poultry Houses, large and small. 
Diseases and their remedies. A description and history of 
all the leading varieties of fowls, with illustrations. 
Incubators: how to make and manage them. 
Capons, avd how to produce them. 





The book has many ges heribanhluu purchasers, and 
of such papersas the Furm anid Fireside, Rural Home, and 
Gospel Banner, The New-York Weekly me says of it: 
“Tt is just what everyone needs who keeps a dozen fow!s.” 
says: “ Et contains ell that is valuable 
to the farmer or Ee for beth pleasure and profit. (ne 
of its - Word to Beginners,’ is worth, to vld 
and ya oF ge asked 
mail, with catalogue "and price-list of paper 


languages sufficiently for every-day an eenataaanan three copies, $1.20, Nicely bound in cloth, 
eoavermsion. b Dr. R ich. 8 7 Rosenthal's colebrated 75 cents ; two copies, 8 Pt Postal-note preferred. Stamp 
pe 4 dil Caso 0 Tennn Lyd ae books of | taken, amt 
excl: language, with privilege of answers to all questions, ‘ . JOHNSON, 
one cerreatten 8 srendees. |, Samyre- ony, Part 1, 25 cta Box 13. Binghamton, N. Y. 
N. B—I send of choice Itry to all parts of the 
~ WRISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING €O., ~~} Gos Brotiz7e. TE ofacholce poultry to all parts of the 
Washington om abi Boston, Mass Perfect Hatcher and Brooder. 
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othere beauteous Ladyes. 
Y*Soape is marvellous for 
improving y* Complex- 
yon, and for.keepynge y° 
handes inne nice ordere.: “Y® Proprietors 


of PEARS’ SOAP are y* makers bye 
Royal Warraunt to y* “Prince of Wales. 


f Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 
goodlie youths and menne of Americawill 


truly find that» y°* wonderful virtues of 
PEARS’ Soap, which all y* druggiits 
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COLGATE & CO'S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
PERFUME. 


’ “This is one of the richest, most lasting, 





and refined of all handkerchief perfumes. The 

name and trade-mark of 7 
COLGATE & COMPANY 

on every bottle assures purchasers of superior 

and uniform quality. 
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DESIGN OF 
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OF RAGGED ROBBINS FOR A TABL 
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THE INTERVIEW. [See the Story, “ The Rector's Birthday- Gift”) 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. CHILD'S TOQUE. 
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HOUSE-DRESSES FOR THE SUMMER, 
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NEW STYLES FOR WALKING-DRESSES. 















































WALKING-DRESS. SUMMER BONNET. NEW-STYLE PARASOLS. 






















































































NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. Nos. 5, 6, 78, 























SCHUNKEL WALTZ. 


(SO WIE DU!) 





As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 545 N. Bighth St., Philadelphia. 





LUDOLF WALDMANN, 
Walser tempo, — 
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NEW SUMMER BONNET. 
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